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Introduction 


Marketing  extension  specialists  are  interested  in  the  various  phases 
of  marketing  v/ork  and  the  different  programs  being  conducted  in  States  other 
than  their  ovm.  Considerable  interest  and  a number  of  requests  have  been 
noted  relative  to  methods  and  procedure  in  conducting  certain  projects  and 
what  other  States  are  doing  in  attempting  to  solve  various  problems  in  the 
field.  In  an  effort  to  at  least  partly  fulfill  the  demand  for  information 
of  this  kind,  the  1934  State  marketing  extension 'reports,  as  well  as  the 
1935  plans  of  v/ork,  have  been  summarized.  A part  of  the  summary  is  presented 
herein. 


The  first  few  pages  of  the  following  material  present  a summary  of  the 
different  jobs  being  done  by  State  specialists  in  cooperation  with  other  in- 
dividuals or  agencies.  For  the  salce  of  convenience  in  referring  to  the  T/ork 
reported,  the  various  jobs  have  been  classified  as  to  fields  of  activity.  A 
more  detailed  report  of  certain  projects  is  given  in  the  remainder  of  this 
mimeograph.  In  reporting  such  activities  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
projects  used  v/ere  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  representing  some  of  the  v/ork 
being  done  in  the  various  fields  of  marketing,  as  veil  as  to  illustrate 
different  methods  of  procedure,  definition  of  problems,  goals  set  forth, 
division  of  responsibility,  teaching  plans,  and  results  obtained,  llo  effort 
was  made  to  choose  the  projects  on  the  basis' of  certain  States  or  to  report 
all  the  outstanding  projects  nov/  being  conducted. 

It  is  hoped  that  no  specialist  vdll  endeavor  to  use  the  material 
which  follows  in  broadening  or  intensifying  the  work  being  done  in  his  State 
until  he  has  first  determined  the  need  for  such  procedure.  Local  and  State 
programs  should  be  built  up  around  local  and  State  situations  and  problems. 
Not  until  these  problems  have  been  veil  defined  and  understood  can  the  materi 
al  here  presented  be  of  greatest  value  to  State  specialists.  The  follovdng 
statement  from  Ohio  illustrates  this  point. 

"The  problem  before  us  is  hov  to  contribute  most  to  efficient  market- 
ing of  Ohio  farm  produce.  Ohio  farmers  have  organizations  through  v/hich 
they  sell  farm  produce  and  buy  farm  supplies  to  the  extent  of  $100,000,000 
yearly.  Much  of  our  effort  must  go  to  assisting  these  organizations  to  do 
a more  efficient  job. 

"Tv/o-thirds  of  Ohio's  produce  is  handled,  after  leaving  the  farm, 
through  private  middlemen,  and  much  of  v/hat  is  assembled  cooperatively 
passes  in  its  next  step  to  market  into  noncooperative  hands.  Thus  arises 
in  all  our  projects  the  necessity  of  maintaining  contacts  v/ith  'the  trade' 
that  v/e  may  familiarize  ourselves  v/ith  market  situations,  practices,  and 
changes  and  thus  be  able  not  only  to  advise  cooperatives  soundly  but  also 
to  contribute  wherever  ve  can  to  more  efficient  vrork  by  private  dealers. 

"The  task  of  marketing  v/orkers  is  not  merely  to  help  to  sell  v/hat 
may  have  happened  to  be  produced;  we  must  discover  and  help  to  teach  the 
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farmer  v/hat  consumers  want  in  commodity,  quality,  package,  time  of  delivery; 
and  also  v/hat  varieties  of  seed  or  stock,  of  fertilizer  or  feed  v/ill  make 
possible  the  most  economical  production  of  v/hat  the  market  wants.  From  the 
standj^oint  of  results  in  income,  the  farmer  needs  to  have  these  facts  in 
correlation  v/ith  each  other;  from  the  standpoint  of  educational  methods,  we 
as  extension  workers  can  get  best  results  by  correlating  the  tv/o  lines  of 
work;  more  fundaraentally,  it  is  only  by  correlation  of  marketing  and  pro- 
duction that  either  has  any  certainty  of  being  on  sound  ground.  Every  year 
sees  increasing  emphasis  in  our  marketing  projects  on  this  interrelcation, 
v/ithout  hov/ever  losing  sight  of  all  possible  help  in  the  more  immediate  job 
of  more  direct,  more  efficient,  and  more  economical  methods  of  reaching  the 
market.  A perusal  of  the  detailed  projects  to  follov/  v/ill  reveal  our  de- 
pendence on  and  cooperation  v/ith  specialists  in  swine,  poultry,  cattle, 
soils,  crops,  and  faim  management.  Outside  our  ov/n  halls,  also,  are  county 
agents,  farm  bureaus,  and  cooperative  leaders  whose  assistance  to  us  and 
whose  calls  upon  us  for  help  are  an  important  feature  and  c.t  times  guide  in 
our  work. " 


A Summary  of  Marketing  Activities  Re-ported 
Dairy  Marketing 

1.  Assist  groups  of  farmers  and  cooperative  associations  in  analyzing 

fluid-milk  marketing  problems  such  as  arise  in  connection  v/ith  dis- 
tribution, buying  plans,  producer-distributor  relationships,  bargain- 
ing associations,  labor  and  trucking  problems,  profitable  disposal 
of  surplus,  and  so  forth. 

2.  >^ttend  ojinual  membership  meetings  cind  meetings  of  boards  of  directors 

of  local  and  regional  cooperative  associations  and  discuss  various 
phrases  of  their  business. 

5.  Furnish  information  for  the  organization  and  management  of  nev/  dairy 
cooperatives  when  and  where  needed. 

4.  Cooperate  with  production  specialists  in  developing  a quality  cream- 

production  program  among  producers  of  butterfat. 

5.  Assist  the  managers  and  boards  of  directors  of  creameries  in  solving 

their  operative  problems  a.nd  improving  their  set-up  through  a com- 
plete analysis  of  the  business. 

6.  In  cooperation  v/ith  county  agents,  hold  locaJL  and  county-v/ide  meetings 

for  producers  to  acquaint  them  with  the  fluid-milk  marketing  methods 
and  problems  of  the  area. 

7.  Present  inforraa,tion  concerning  fl\iid-milk  prices  and  plans,  as  in- 

fluenced by  Federal  and  State  regulations,  a.s  well  as  voluntary 
efforts  to  insure  high  quality  products. 
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Attend  farmers'  meetings  which  stress  the  effect  of  variation  in  bac- 
teria. count  and  butterfat  content  on  price  in  the  marketing  of  fluid- 
milk-. 


9.  Maice  fact-finding  surveys  to  be  used  as  a basis  for  consultation 

services  to  cooperatives  in  connection  v/ith  membership  problems, 
keeping  membershixo  informed,  establishment  of  nev/  plants,  territory 
to  be  served,  determination  of’  volume  or  supply  v/ithin  a given  area, 
problems  of  operation,  cost  of  processing  and  manufacture,  securing 
wider  sale,  standardizing  the  products  for  sale,  adoption  of  State 
brands,  and  so  forth. 

10.  Organize  farmer  tours  through  processing  and  distributing  plants  and 

relate  the  operations  and  problems  found  there  v/ith  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  products  produced. 


11.  Assist  in  securing  market  outlets  for  direct  cream  shippers. 

12.  Disseminate  among  farmers  economic  information  pertaining  to  the  pro- 

duction of  dairy  products. 

13.  Assist  in  the  reorganization  of  farmers'  creameries  of  the  corporate 

stock  company  type  into  strictly  cooperative  associations  and  assist 
such  creameries  v/ith  their  business  organization  problems. 

14.  Assist  in  the  development  of  cream-buying  and  selling  plans  v/here  the 

product  changes  hands  on  a graded  basis. 

15.  Contact  the  State  dairy  marketing  associations,  milk  commissions,  and 

other  State  agencies  through  meetings  and  conferences  and  assist 
groups  of  producers  in  understanding  the  State  programs. 

16.  Assist  officials  of  various  milk  marketing  organizations  in  preparing 

applications  and  necessary  statistical  data  for  tentative  agreements 
and  licenses  under  State  and  Federal  legislation.  Also  discuss  and 
explain  the  provisions  of  marketing  agreements  and  licenses  in 
effect  on  fluid-milk  markets. 


17.  Develop  a complete  and  uniform  system  of  records  and  accounts  to  be 

used  by  cooperative  creameries.  , 

18.  Work  with  committees  to  analyze  and  develop  regional  milk  marketing 

plans  and  organizations,  stabilization  programs,  and  the  like. 

19.  Cooperate  v/ith  the  dairy-marketing  research  personnel  in  determining 

X)roblems  to  be  studied  and  in  extending  the  findings  of  research 
projects. 

20.  Assist  in  holding  dairy  production  and  marketing  schools  for  dairy 

farmers  in  an  attempt  to  present  a rounded  discussion  of  their 
most  urgent  problems  and  an  analysis  of  the  entire  dairy  program. 
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In  cooperation  v/ith  the  dairy  specialist,  conduct  a school  for  milk 
inspectors  and  attempt  to  bring  about  a more  uniform  and  satisfactory 
inspection  program  and  thereby  improve  the  quality  of  milk  sold  in 
the  local  markets. 

22.  Assist  in  bringing  together  milk  control  boards  in  the  various  States, 

and  also  representatives  of  States  interested  in  milk  control  boards, 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  coordination  of  activities  among  the 
various  States. 

23.  I7ork  for  cooperation  between  producers'  cooperatives  in  the  same  milkshed. 

24.  Encourage  the  development  of  agencies  the  duty  of  vmich  is  to  increase 

the  use  of  milk,  v/ith  specieil  emphasis  upon  the  type  of  v/ork  v/hich 
has  been  conducted  by  the  Dairy  and  Foods  Council. 

Poultry  and  Egg  Marketing 

1.  Furnish  information  and  assist  in  drafting  proposed  legislation  to 

establish  uniforra  grades  for  eggs  to  serve  as  a basis  on  which  to 
buy  and  sell  v/ithin  the  State.  Hold  meetings  and  conferences  with 
producers  and  dealers  to  shov/  the  advantage  of  buying  and  selling 
eggs  on  the  basis  of  State  grades. 

2.  Cooperate  v/ith  production  specialist  in  instituting  a quality  egg-pro- 

duction-and-marketing  program,  and  encourage  producers  to  grade  their 
eggs . 

3.  Cooperate  v/ith  production  specialist  in  holding  poult ry-and- egg-produc- 

tion and  marketing  schools  for  fanriers  in  the  various  counties. 

4.  Discuss  current  outlook  information  pertaining  to  poultry  and  eggs 

v/ith  individual  producers  and  at  group  meetings.  Also  prepare 
circulars,  nev/s  releases,  and  radio  talks  concerning  economic  and 
price  information. 

5.  Study  practices  in  effect  on  poultry  and  egg  auction  markets  and  .fur- 

nish information  relative  to  the  organization  and  operation  of  nev/ 
auctions  v/here  such  agencies  are  needed.  Assist  in  securing  the 
cooperation  of  large-quantity  producers  to  insure  a. greater  sales 
volume. 

6.  Assist  in  the  organization  of  pools  through  v/hich  to  sell  poultry 

and  turkeys.  If  poultry  is  dressed  before  marketing,  hold  killing, 
dressing,  grading  and  packing  demonstrations  which  will  assist  in 
securing  higher  prices  o.nd  in  preventing  losses. 

7.  Assist  independent  produce  dealers  and  other  agencies  in  establish- 

inc;  and  using  United  States  Government  grades  for  eggs  as  a basis 
on  which  to  buy  and  sell. 
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8.  Assist  in  conducting  egg  candling,  grading,  and  packing  demonstrations 

for  the  "benefit  of  direct  shippers  and  other  interested  .parties. 

9.  Assist  farmer  groups  in  the  dressing  and  selling  of  poultry  on  a large 

scale  either  for  local  consumption  or  distant  markets. 

10.  Stimulate  interest  in  the  handling  of  graded  products  by  local  dealers 

11.  Furnish  farmer  egg  shippers  a list  of  reliable  commission  merchants 

and  egg- case  manufacturers. 

12.  Assist  in  conducting  tours  of  poultrymen  through  market  centers  where 

poultry  and  eggs  are  handled  on  a graded  basis  and  provide  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  various  methods  of  marketing  and  the  move- 
ment of  these  products  through  the  marketing  channels. 

13.  Mrk;e  contacts  with  the  poultry  produce  trade,  learn  their  problems, 

and  work  out  suitable  projects  to  meet  their  needs. 

14.  In  cooperation  v;ith  the  Burea.u  of  Home  Economics,  vrork  out  a definite 

educational  consm^iption  program  for  poultry  products. 

15.  Prepare  current  circular  letters  to  be  forwarded  by  county  .agents  to 

producers  who  are  cooperating  on  a quality  egg-product  ion- and- 
marketing  program.  , . , 

16.  Hold  meetings  to  discuss  efficiency  in  the  preparation  o.f  eggs  for 

market,  demonstrating  proper  equipment  and  efficient  methods  in 
cooling,  cleaning,  sorting,  v/eighing,  candling,  . and  packing  eggs, 
so  as  to  prevent  losses  due  to  improper  methods  in  conimon  use. 

17.  Cooperate  in  judging  and  setting  up  exhibits  at  annual  egg  .and'  baby- 

chick  shov/s. 

Livestock  Marketing 

1.  Assist  managers  and  boards  of  directors  of  cooperative  livestock  . 

shipping  associations  in  solving  their  assembling,  grading,  handling 
loading,  death  and  injury  loss,  insurance,  record,  prorating, 
organization,  credit,  and  membership  problems. 

2.  Give  carlot  loading  demonstrations  to  prevent  death  and  cripple 

losses  in  transit. 

3.  Furnish  information  and  assist  in' the  organization  apd  establishment 

of  cooperative  livestock  markets  or  agencies  related  thereto. 

4.  Study  the  methods  of  sale  of  ve.rious  livestock  jjroducts  over  a per,io<i 

of  years  and  disseminate  the  results  of  the  study. 

5.  Assist  in  conducting  livestock  marketing  tours  on  the  terminal 

markets  for  the  purpose  of  informing  farmers  as  to  the  methods, 
practices,  and  problems  of  doing  business  on  such  markets. 
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5.  Cooperate  v/ith  production  specialists  in  conducting  joint  production 
and  narketing  schools  for  the  benefit  of  farraers  v/ho  are  interested 
in  the  production  and  uarlteting  of  livestock. 

7.  Attend  annual  membership  meetings  and  meetings  of  boards  of  directors 

for  the  purpose  of  presenting  and  explaining  the  annual  audit  or 
discussing  urgent  problems  facing  the  association. 

8.  Conduct  surveys  to  determine  market  conditions  and  policies  of  local 

and  regional  livestock  marketing  organizations. 

9.  Analyze  records  and  accounts  of  cooperative  livestock  associations 

for  the  purpose  of  determining  ‘the  causes  of  difficulties  and  high 
operating  costs  and  offer  suggestions  for  correcting  them. 

10.  Disseminate  economic  outlook  information  pertaining  to-  the  livestock 

industry  at  local,  county,  and  district  farmers'-  meetings. 

11.  Attend  and  assist  in  grading  demonstrations  of  livestock'  held  for  • 

the  purpose  of  teaching  producers  the  differences  betvreen  grades 
and  the  relative  market  values  of  each  and  stressing  the  necessity 
of  quality  production  in  order  to  meet  market  demand. 

12.  Inform  farmers  concerning  regulatory  measures  as  they  apply  to  live-- 

stock  marketing. 

13.  Study  the  operation  of  livestock  auction  markets  and  give  assistance 

in  the  organization  and  operation  of  nev/  auction  markets  where 
local  conditions  v/arrant  such  action. 

14.  Assist  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of  feeder  cattle  and  lambs  from 

the  range. 

15.  Prepare  extension  leaflets  and  circulars,  news  items,  and  articles  • 

for  publication  pertaining  to  livestock  marketinj;:;  and  prices. 

16.  Discu.ss  the  principles  and  history  of  cooperative  livestock  market-- 

ing  v/ith  farmer  groups  and  point  out  the  benefits  and  limitations 
of  this  method  of  marketing. 

17.  Issue  a stocker  and  feeder  excha.nge  list  during  the  fall  months. 

18.  Attend  livestock  picnics  and  banquets  and  discuss  marketing  problems 

and  methods. 

19.  Assist  livestock  producers  in  the  exchanging  of  sires.' 

20.  Conduct  educational  programs  concerning  livostoci:  credit  for  farmers. 

21.  Study  the  yearly  chan£;es  in  volume  of  livestock  in  given  trade  areas, 

and  a.ttempt  to  bring  about  realinements  in  cooperative  management 
and  operative  policies  to  meet  these  changes. 
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22.  Stiidy  sales  and  price  quoting  policies  and  attemp)t  to  'bring  atout  a 

closer  coordination  of  sales  effort  'betv/een  cooperative  organiza- 
tions. 

23.  Furnish  timely  information  on  marketing  methods  and  -practices  to  pro- 

ducers and  to  livestock  shi'pping  associations. 

24.  Malce  contacts  with  terminal  markets  regarding  methods  and  time  of 

marketing  livestock. 

25.  Cooperate  with  the  producers'  livestock  cooperative  commission  associ- 

ations and  the  general  farm  organizations  in  holding  livestock 
marketing  schools  for  farmers. 

26.  Devise  a plan  v/here'by  livestock  producers  v/ill  he  a'ble  to  secure  more 

reliable,  current,  and  immediate  livestock  market  prices  to  guide 
them  in  their  sales. 

27.  Conduct  a daily  livestock  market  news  broadcast  over  the  college  radio 

station. 

Wool  Marketing 

1.  Attend  and  assist  in  local,  county,  and  district  v/ool-grading  demon- 

strations for  the  purpose  of  teaching  grov/ers  the  differences  in 
v/ool,  the  uses  of  the  different  grades  of  vrool,  and  the  relative 
prices  for  the  different  grades. 

2.  Attend  cooperative  VTOol-marketing  meetings,  and  discuss  various  phases 

of  the  programs  v/hich  are  of  interest  to  growers. 

3.  Issue  current  wool-market  letters  and  reports  during  the  year. 

4.  Discuss  the  various  methods  of  marketing  wool  and  explain  the  advan- 

tages and  disadvantages  of  each. 

5.  iissist  in  organizing  local  units  of  the  State  cooperative  wool  growers' 

association. 

6.  Assist  with  educational  campaigns  in  connection  v/ith  the  development 

of  cooperative  wrool -marketing  organizations  to  serve  producers  of 
the  State. 

7.  Conduct  v/ool-market  tours  through  central  v/arehouses  for  the  ]pTJ-rpose 

of  teaching  producers  the  mechanics  of  operation,  methods  of  sale, 
grading,  proper  handling,  and  preparation  of  fleeces  for  sale. 

Fruit  and  "Vegetable  Marketing 

1.  Discuss  Vi/ith  g,ro¥/ers  and  cooperative  officials  the  principles  and 
history  of  cooperation,  pointing  to  the  benefits  and  limitations 
of  cooperative  marketing. 
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Encourage  and  assist  in  the  development  of  shipping-point  inspection 
v/ork  v/ithin  the  State. 

3.  Conduct  surveys  to  determine  the  advisability  of  organizing  nev/  co- 

operative associations  or  reorganizing  present  cooperatives. 

4.  Give  assistance  to  managers  and  boards  of  directors  of  cooperatives 

in  solving  their  organization,  operative,  and  membership  problems. 

5.  Prepare  extension  leaflets  and  circulars  pertaining  to  marketing  of 

the  various  fruit  and  vegetable  crops. 

6.  Promote  a program  of  standardizing  packs,  packages,  grades,  brands, 

labels,  and  trade  naraes  for  those  crops  that  are  produced  in  con- 
siderable volume  and  shipped  to  distant  points. 

7.  Supply  growers  v/ith  basic  and  current  outlook  information  v/hich  per- 

tains to  these  crops. 

8.  Help  farmers  to  improve  their  methods  of  storing  fruits  and  vegetables 

and  suggest  how  they  can  improve  their  storage  facilities. 

9.  Give  assistance  to  farmers  in  purchasing  seeds  and  supplies  coopera- 

tively. 

10.  Furnish  needed  information  in  the  establishment  of  fruit  auctions 

where  such  auctions  are  needed. 

11.  Give  assistance  in  the  operation  of  established  fruit  and  vegetable 

curb  markets  and  help  groups  of  feurmers  to  establish  new  markets 
of  this  type  v/here  needed. 

12.  Study  the  possibilities  of  establishing  regional  markets  for  fruits 

and  vegetables. 

13.  Cooperate  v/ith  various  groups  in  holding  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 

explaining  State  and  Federal  legislation  having  a bearing  on  fruit 
and  vegetable  marketing,  as  well  as  providing  at  all  times  current 
information  of  vital  importance  to  the  particular  groups  in  question. 

14.  Study  the  grov.'th  and  methods  of  marketing  at  roadside  stands,  local 

farmers'  raarkets,  curb  markets,  regional  markets,  and  marketing 
direct  to  consumer;  then  present  the  findings  to  producers  through 
meetings,  circular  letters,  and  printed  publications. 

15.  Study  the  changes  in  v/holesale  and  chain-store  buying  of  fruits  and 

vegetables  and  ways  in  v/hich  grov/ers  can  deal  more  effectively 
v/ith  these  buyers. 

16.  Hold  meetings  stressing  the  necessity  of  more  orderly  marketing  of 

these  products. 
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17.  Malce  surveys  of  the  importance  and  trends  of  commercial  shipments 

of  the  various  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  State  during  the 
past  10  years. 

18.  Study  and  maloe  recorimendations  in  the  production  and  marketing  of 

fruits  and  vegetables  in  order  to  meet  market  demands  and  secure 
higher  prices.  Make  consumer  surveys  to  determine  the  demand 
for  and  possible  objections  to  locally  grown  vegetables. 

19.  Conduct  grading  and  packing  demonstrations  and  recommend  the  use  of ' 

Federal  inspection  in  order  to  improve  the  demand  for  and  price  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  shipped  outside  the  State. 

20.  Study  and  analyze  the  business  organization  of  fruit  and  vegetable 

markets,  give  'assistance,  and  make  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  such  markets. 

21.  Assist  in  the  development  of  plans  of  operation  and  in  the  prepara- 

tion of , economic  material  for  prorate  agreements ,_f or  fruits  and 
vegetables  under  the  State  Prorate. Act  and  marketing  agreements 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

22.  Assist  local  groups  of  farmers  in  the  organization  of  coopera.tive 

canning  plants  v/here  the  needs  and  conditions  v;ar r ant  ' such  plants . 

23.  Hold  local  potato -grading  demonstrations,  v/here  needed  and  instruct  ' 

growers  in  the  grading  of  their  potatoes  on  farms. 

24.  Study  the  possibilities  of  using  small  packages  in  the  marketing  of 

locally  grown  potatoes  on  local  markets. 

25.  , Hold  demonstrations  and  develop  methods  of  preventing  bruises  and 

losses  when  harvesting,  packing,  loading,’  and  storing  potatoes. 

26.  Assist  grov;ers  of  certified  seed  in  perfecting  a better  sales  organ- 

iza,tion  and  in  developing  a better  outlet  for  their  seeds. 

Grain  Marketing 

1.  Assemble  information  on  current  national  projects  such  as  the  Farm 

Maiketing  Act,  the  Agricultural  A6.justment  measures,  , the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  and  discuss  the  data  in  various  elevator 
meetings  and  v;ith  elevator  managers  to  show  the  relationship  be- 
tv/een  these  measures  and  the  marketing  of  grain. 

2.  Conduct  business  surveys  and  analyses  of  elevators  with  comparisons 

and  explanations  for  the  benefit  and  guidance  of  the  units  studied. 

3.  Hold  training  schools  for  directors  and  managers  of  grain  elevators 

to  teach  them  how  to  present  anadysis  and  audit  statements  to 
members  and  stockholders. 
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4.  Attend  annual  membership  and  board-of-directors  meetings  of  grain 

elevators  and  discuss  various  phases  and  problems  of  the  grain- 
marketing business. 

5.  ^urnish  elevator  managers  v/ith  nev/s  service  giving  market  trends, 

supply,  demand,  expert  conditions,  and  other  factors  affecting 
the  grain  market. 

6.  Disseminate  grain  outlook  information  to  elevator  groups  and  other 

interested  fanners.  ■ ■ 

7.  Cooperate  with  the  State  grain-marketing  agencies,  attend  their  meet- 

ings, and  render  assistance  v/henever  possible. 

8.  Explain  to  fanner  grouijs  the  regulation  of  gra.in  exchanges,  hov/  grain 

is  graded  on  such  exchanges,  and  the  grades  and  standards  set  up  by 
the  United  States- Department  of  Agriculture. 

9.  Assist  in  organizing  or  reorganizing  local  grain  elevators,  giving 

special  emphasis  to  financing,  legal  set-up,  vol'ome  of  business, 
side  lines  handled,  patronage,  and  management. 

10.  Educate  officers  and  stocl<iiolders  of  farmers’  elevator  companies  in 

cooperative  principles,  corporation  lav/,  and  marketing  technic. 

11.  Conduct  grain-grading  schools  for  elevator  managers  in  cooperation 

v/ith  the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Division  and  the  State 
Grain  Inspection  Department. 

12.  Issue  a que^rterly  circular  to  grain- elevator  managers  and  member-s 

v/hich  deals  v/ith  policies  and  practices  of  successful  elevators 
and  v/ith  methods  that  can  be  employed  to  advantage  in  decreasing 
elevator  failures. 

13.  Encourage  a larger  percentage  of  grain  grov/ers  and  dealers  to  buy 

and  sell  grain  on  a. quality  and  grade  basis. 

14.  Assist  elevators  to  eliminate  or  minimize  losses  due  to  price 

fluctuations  by  understanding  and  practicing  hedging  of  grain. 

15.  Devise  a plan  to  retain  in  local  communities  surplus  stocks  of  grain 

at  harvest-time  v/hich  may  be  needed  later  in  the  season. 

16.  Assist  local  elevator  managers  in  surplus  production  areas  to- 

establish  market  outlets  among  livestock  feeders  in  deficit 
areas. 

Cotton  Marketing 

1.  Assist  in  solving  detail  problems  connected  v/ith  the  warehousing 
of  cotton  v/hich  v/ill  enable  grov/ers  to  secure  loans  v/hen  cotton 
is  stored  in  licensed  v/arehouses. 
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2.  Draft  forms,  'blanks,  and  account  'oooks  v/hich.  v;ill  help  v/arehousemen 

to  keep  essential  records  of  receipts  and  di s “bur s erne nts. 

3.  Help  to  perfect  regulations  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  v/are- 

houses. 

4.  Assist  in  developing  a negotiable,  satisfactory  v;arehouse  receipt 

which  will  be  acceptable  to  Federal  and  other  loaning  agencies  and 
to  cotton  warehousemen. 

5.  Conduct  cotton-classing  and  cotton-grading  schools  for  the  benefit 

of  growers  and  other  interested  parties. 

6.  Make  surveys  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  facts  for  improving  the 

services  of  the  State  cotton  grov/ers  association  and  assist  in 
holding  county  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  securing 
the  adoption  of  the  program  by  producers.  ■'  ' 

7.  Assist  in  studying  the  efficiency  of  farmer-owned  gins  and  extend 

the  results  of  such  studies  to  the  ovmers, 

8.  Assist  in  financing  gins  through  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and 

other  agencies. 

Tobacco  Marketing- 

1.  Cooperate  with  the  production  specialists  in  conducting  a.,  quality- . \ 

production  campaign  for  toba-cco,  stressing  the  market  demand  for 
high-grade  tobaccos  and  the  consequent  influence  on, price. 

2.  Confer  with  cooperative  leaders  a,nd  assist  in  solving  their  problems 

in  the  marketing  of  tobacco. 

3.  Prepare  and  publish  current  economic-outlook,  information  r.eports 

concerning  the  tobacco  situation.  Discuss  such  information  vdth 
individual  growers  and  at  group  meetings.  . . 

4.  Prepare  for  publication  circulars  and  bulletins  dealing  with  the 

various  phases  of  tobacco  marketing. 

5.  Hold  meetings  for  farmers,  county  agents,  and  local  leaders  for  the 

purpose  of  demonstrating  methods  of  stripping,  sortin',  gra^-iTig,,' 
curing,  and  otherwise  preparing  tobacco  for  mai-ket. 

6.  Assist  in  holding  tobacco  shov/s  in  counties  doing  cooperative  vrork. 

in  curing. 

Cooperative  Marketing  and  Purchasing  Associations 

1.  Discuss  the  problems,  duties,  responsibilities  of  members,  officers, 
directors,  and  managers  of  cooperative'  organizations  for  the. pur-  ■ 
pose  of  bringing  about  a better  understanding  of  cooperation  v/ithin 
the  organization  and  betv/een  associations. 
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2.  Meet  v/ith  managers  ojid  boardn  of  directors  of  purchasin,-:  associations 

to  discuss  financial  and  credit  -pi’c'Dl eras . 

3.  Give  instruction  to  boards  of  directors,  managers,  and  booklceepers  of 

purciiasing  associations  concerning  the  preparation  and  analysis  of 
financial  and  statistical  reports. 

4.  lic\±ze  business  analyses  and  prepare  special  reports  for  boards  of 

directors  and  for  meetings  of  members. 

5.  Devise  a system  of  accounts  for  new  organizations  and  revise  present 

accounting  systems  of  existing  cooporatives. 

6.  Draft  bylav/s  and  incorporating  papers  for  proposed  cooperatives. 

7.  Discuss  the  philosophy  of  cooperation  and  its  possibilities  and  limi- 

tations. 

8.  Make  studies  to  consider  the  neod  for  more  purchasing  and  marketing 

associations  in  the  various  counties. 

9.  Study  problems  of  membership  relations  and  develop  plans  for  keeping 

members  informed  as  to  the  problems,  progress,  and  results  of  their 
business.  Likewise  provide  facilities  for  members  to  keep  directoVs 
and  managers  currently  informed  of  their  viev/s  and  v/ishes. 

10.  Assist  in  the  reorganization  of  farmers'  corporate  stock  companies 

into  strictly  cooperative  associations  and  thereby  enable  them  to 
become  eligible  for  loans  from  the  banks  for  cooperatives. 

11.  Assist  cooperatives  to  understand  the  requirements  for  obtaining 

loans  from  banlcs  for  cooperatives  and  assist  them  in  filling  out 
the  application  papers. 

General  and  Miscellaneous  Work 

1.  Study  changes  in  consumer  demand  for  farm  products,  the  effect  of 

price  shifts  on  consumer  demand,  buying  methods  and  preferences, 
and  the  needed  adjustments  in  loroduction  and  marketing  methods  to 
meet  new  conditions. 

2.  Assist  in  organizing  and  offer  suggestions  for  efficient  management 

of  home  demonstration  markets. 

3.  Assist  in  securing  market  outlets  and  making  sales  of  products  v/hich 

are  produced  in  small  quantities  v/ithin  the  State. 

4.  Attend  and  talce  part  in  field  days,  fairs,  and  agricultural,  extension. 

State,  regional,  and  national  conferences. 
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5.  Assist  v;ith  4-H  club  programs  in  supplying  various  types  of  marketing 

information  and  in  giving  assistance  in  grading  demonstrg-tions , 
auction  sales,  cooperative  sale  of  club  products,  and  club  roundups. 
Prepare  lessons  in  marketing  designed  to  give  club  members  a vrorking 
kno¥/ledge  of  the  marketing  system. 

6.  Assist  in  outlining  teaching  material  and  courses  of  study  to  be  used 

by  vocational  agriculture  teachers. 

7.  Prepare  special,  monthly,  and  annual  marketing  extension  reports. 

8.  Study  freight  rates  and  he,ndling  costs  of  different  farm  products  to  ' 

various  markets. 

9.  Study  the  local  trucking  of  farm  products  and  its  economic  limitations, 

10.  Assist  in  teaching  county  agents  the  principles  of  cooperation. 

11.  Prepare  and  distribute  annual  and  current  outlook  publications. 

12.  Prepare  and  broadcast  information  concerning  the  current  market  and 

economic  situation  of  importo.nt  commodities  produced  in  the  State. 

13.  Hold  farm  or  discussion  group  meetings  centered  around  important 

economic  topics  such  as  taxation  programs,  credit  systems,  cooper- 
ative principles  and  philosophy,  land-use  programs,  and  so  forth. 

14.  Work  Y/ith  consumer  cooperatives  in  assisting  to  develop  a business 

basis  of  operation  and  in  teaching  the  principles j ’ advantages, 
and  disadvantages  of  cooperation,  the  necessary  requirements  for 
success,  and  like  matters. 

15.  Conduct  training  schools  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  county  club 

agents  in  the  basic  principles  of  economics  and  marketing  and 
familiarizing  them  Y/ith  a teaching  procedure  to  be  folloY/ed  in  their 
county  Y/ork. 


Examples  of  Marketing  Pro.jects  Illustrating  Methods.  Procedure, 

Goals,  Organization,  and  Results 

The  folloY/ing  material  is  reported  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
different  methods  of  organizing  and  conducting  marketing  extension  projects 
in  the  va.rious  States,  a,s  v/ell  as  to  point  out  some  of  the  results  obtained. 
Many  other  good  examples  could  be  cited,  but  they  probably  Y/ould  not  add  to 
the  report  from  an  informative  point  of  vievr.  The  material  is  classified 
as  to  fields  of  activity  and  is  given  largely  as ' reported  by  the  specialists 

Dairy  Marketing 

Massachusetts  reports  the  follov/ing  plan  of  work  for  a State  milk- 
marketing program,  v/hich  has  been  set  up  from  the  "fact-finding  point  of 
view". 
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Plan  of  v/ork  for  fluid  milk  marketing 


I.  The  problem 

Prices  of  dairy  products  declined,  and  incomes  of  dairymen 
as  v/ell  as  of  other  farmers  were  drastically  reduced  during  the  de- 
pression period.  In  this  situation  a dominant  problem  for  Massachusetts 
dairymen  is  the  determination  of  those  adjustments  in  their  systems  of 
m<?jiagement  and  marketing  v/hich  v/ill  be  most  effective  in  increasing 
incomes  within  the  near  future  and  protecting  the  local  industry  against 
a recurrence  of  the  present  situation. 

II.  Diagnosis 

The  economic  depression  with  its  accompanying  reduction  in 
employment  and  consumer  buying  power  accounts  for  much  of  the  price 
decline.  However,  large  supplies,  have,  also  played  apart  in  creating 
the  present  situation.  During  this  period  the  stability  of  certain 
markets  has  been  further  impaired  by  conditions  grov/ing  out  of  the 
market  organization  and  the  methods  and  policies  of  agencies  operating 
in  those  markets. 

III.,  Solution  of  the  problem  ^ ■ 

Many  conditions  affecting  the  milk  price  situation  are  beyond 
the  dairyman's  control,  nevertheless  it  is  essential  that  producers 
nave  an  accurate  knov/ledge  of  these  conditions  and  of  the  operation  of 
price-making  forces,  if  they  arc  to  secure  the  maximum  advantage  from 
adjusting  their  farraing  and  raarketing  operations  to  the  current  situation. 
One  step  in  teaching  this  knov/ledge  may  be  a series  of  price-situation 
meetings  in  which  the  economic  situation  of  the  industry  as  a v/hole 
would  be  analyzed.  This  would  not  be  sufficient,  hoy/ever,  v/ithout 
analysis  of  the  situation  in  the  particular  market  v/here  the  milk  is 
sold.  Such  an  analysis  not  only  must  cover  the  principal  price-malcing 
forces  peculiar  to  that  market  but  also  must  include  a consideration 
of  the  market  organization  and  the  methods  and  policies  of  agencies 
v/ithin  the  market.  With  such  facts  in  hand,  it  should  be  possible  for 
dairymen  supplying  any  given  market  to  arrive  at  the  production  and 
marketing  programs  which  v/ill  be  most  advantageous  under  their  condi- 
tions. 

IV.  Teaching  plan 

This  project  should  be  organized  around  given  local  or 
secondary  markets.  Details  of  the  plan  should  be  developed  by  a com- 
mittee from  the  dairymen's  association,  the  county  extension  service, 
the  State  department  of  agriculture,  and  the  college.  A typical  plan 
might  be  as  follows: 

1.  Obtaining  the  fa,cts 

(a)  Bringing  together  results  of  research  and  other  informa- 
tion which  may  be  used  in  analyzing  the  economic  problems 
of  dairymen  v/ithin  the  milkshed. 
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(b)  A survey  of  the  market  in  order. to  obtain  facts  for  the 
market  under  the  general  headings: 


(1)  Price  situation  and  price  set-up 

(2)  Quality  situation 

(3)  Advertising  and  competitive  situation 


2.  Determination  of  the  program  by  the  above-mentioned  committee. 


This  program  should  embody  all  phases  of  the  problem,  in- 
cluding not  only  marketing  but  also  fam  management  and  produc- 
tion practices.  However,  the  follov/ing  sample  of  v/hat  might  be 
arrived  at  for  a given  market  includes  mostly  agricultural 
economics  work. 


(a)  A meeting  on  the  general  milk-price  situation 

(b)  A meeting  on  the  situation  for  the  local  market  '(presenta- 

tion of  facts  to  producers). 

(c)  Develop  a marketing  plan  for  the  market- involving  price  plan, 

method  of  handling  surplus,  how  often  should  producers  be 
paid,  bottle  exchange,  kind  of  caps  and  so  forth.  Can  be. 
done  by  presenting  facts  to  (l)  dealers,  and  (2)  producers. 

(d)  While  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  issues  milk- 

market  licenses  the  above  type  'of  educational "information 
can  be  used  as  a basis  for  deciding  upon  the  advisability 
of  Federal  control  as  a means  of  improving  milk-marketing 
conditions  within  a given  shed. 

(e)  Quality  improvement — cooperate  with  boards  of  health  regu- 

lations, milk  inspection,  survey  of ' quality,  merchandising 
the  quality  milk,  form  of  contract  covering  all  quality 
differences. 

V.  Organization  and  relationships 

This  teaching  plan  requires  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
follov/ing  agencies: 

1.  State  association — in  laying  before  county  associations  the 

general  procedure  involved  in  order  that  a degree  of  uniformity 
may  be  secured.  Also  in  securing  cooperation  from  other  agencies 
if  necessary. 

2.  County  or  local  associations — should  furnish  active  leadership  and 

taloe  responsibility  for  the  vrork.  ... 

3.  County  extension  service — a.ctual  organization  of  the  .educational 

work,  aid  in  fact  finding  and  determination  of  program. 
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4.  State  departuent — aid  in  fact  finding,  dot  emanation  of  program, 

contact  v/ith  'boards  of  health  and  dealers. 

5.  College — aid  in  fact  finding  and  detemiination  of  program. 

Colorado's  dairy  marketing  program  is  of  a more  general  nature  and 
considers  the  ma.rkct  of  both  fluid  milk  and  butterfat.  It  is  outlined  as 
follows : 

I.  Orc.,anization  of  forces 

1.  Af,Ti cultural  economic  department  will  supply  data  relative  to  the 

supply,  distribution,  consum»ption,  and  the  like,  of  v/hole  milk 
in  large  urban  centers. 

2.  State  dairy  commissioner,  director  of  markets,  and  famt  organiza- 

tion specialist  v/ill  supply  information  concerning  supply,  cost 
of  production,  cost  of  distribution  of  v/hole  milk  in  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs,  and  Pueblo,  and  the  cost  of  producing  butter 
in  Colorado. 

3.  The  State  dairy  department  will  furnish  information  concerning 

State  supply  and  consuiaer  demands  of  dairy  products. 

4.  Available  infoma,tion  v/ill  be  assembled  and  charted  by  the  ex- 

tension economist  in  marketing,  including  production  and  price 
trends,  storage,  international  trade,  and  tariff  barriers,  for 
extension  workers,  dairy  products  marketing  officials,  and  pro- 
dvicers. 

II.  Detailed  plan  of  v/ork 

1.  Goals  for  1934-35 

(a)  An  analytical  study  of  the  set-up,  functions,  and  net  re- 

sults of  the  dairy  producers  in  Colorado  v/ill  be  made. 

(b)  A detailed  study  of  the  cooperative  creameries  in  the  State 

will  be  made. 

(c)  Cooperate  in  the  dairy  production  control  program  in  Colorado. 

2.  Cooperating  with  the  county  agents  in  Montrose,  Delta,'  Montezuma, 

and  Mesa  Counties,  conferences  v/ith  the  officials  of  cooperative 
creameries  will  bo  arranged  and  data  obtained  for  unorganized 
groups. 

3.  Assist  marketing  associations  in  obtaining  loans  from  banks  for 

cooperatives. 

Minnesota  being  a dairy  manufacturing  State,  naturally  many  of  the 
dairy  marketing  activities  are  centered  onound  creanieries  and  their  oper- 
ations. The  following  quotation  throws  light  on  the  assistance  given 
creameries  and  the  results  obtained  in  connection  v/ith  a records-and-account- 
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ing  project. 

"In  pointing  the  v/ay  to  improved  methods  in  hutterfat  marketing,  it 
is  desirable,  in  order  to  accomplish  greatest  results,  to  v/ork  so  far  as 
possible  vvitli  groups  of  farraers.  Cooperative  creamery  associations  consti- 
tute excellent  groups  as  a media  through  v/hich  to  v/ork.  For  several  years 
cooperokive  creamery  associations  have  found  themselves  distinctly  in  need 
of  help  along  specific  lines.  The  need  for • improvement  in  accounting  systems 
of  cooperative  creameries  has  been  felt  for  some  time.  A decided  lack  of 
information  and  uniformity  in  reports  used  by  cooperative  associations  has 
permitted  and  encoura.ged  the  making  of  unsound  and  unfair  comx)arisons  of 
prices  loaid  by  competing  organizations.  This  has  led,  in  many  cases,  to 
dissatisfaction  and  ill  feeling  between  members  of  competing  creameries. 

For  years  there  has  been  a decided  lack  of  suitable  methods  of  kee]ping 
records  v/hereby  boards  of  directors  could  properly  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  associations.  For  over  3 years  a study  of  the  needs  of  crear.ieries 
in  this  respect  has  been  receiving  attention  from,  this  office.  Several 
agencies  in  the  State  have  been  involved  in  reaching  an  agreement  on  proper 
forms  to  be  used  for  recording  creamery  transactions.  The  subject  has  been 
filled  v/ith  controversy  on  the  part  of  interested  accountants.  Many  attempts 
to  bring  the  ideas  to  a jjoint  of  unity  araong  various  parties  interested  in 
the  project-  have  been  made  during  this  period.  Finally,  under  the  pressure 
of  requests  from  the  counties  for  instruction  along  this  line,  the  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  economics  and  extension  division  took  the  initiative  in 
combining  the  ideas  of  the  various  agencies  into  definite  form.  It  was  en- 
couraging on  January  11,  1934,  ?/hen  the  double  entry  system  of  accounting 
for  creameries,  used  by  the  writer  and  a member  of  the  regular  teaching 
staff  of  the  de'jpartment  of  agricultural  economics  at  a school  for  creamery 
board  members  in  a southern  Minnesota  county,  was  formally  adopted  by  the 
interested  agencies. 

"Represented  at  the  meeting  v/hen  foriaal  aj)proval  was  given,  v/ere 
representatives  of  the  following  agencies:  Land  O' Lakes  Creameries  Inc.; 

Minnesota  Creamery  Operators ■ and  Managers  Association;  Minnesota  Association 
of  Local  Creameries;  Minnesota  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dairy,  and  Food; 
Dairy  Division,  University  of  Minnesota,  Agricultural  Economics  Division; 
and  the  Extension  Division,  University  of  Minnesota. 

"As  indicated  in  the  preface,  the  first  6 months  of  this  year  v/as 
spent  almost  entirely  on  this  vurk.  Schools,  notably  two,  were  held  in 
Freeborn  and  Stearns  Counties.  Members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
practically  all  the  cooperative  creameries  in  these  counties  attended  for 
the'  instraction  given  during  the  4-day  period,  A number  of  the  secretaries 
present  adopted  the  system  of  unifom  accounting  as  explained  at  the  schools, 
and  many  made  modifications  in  the  systems  in  use  to  comply  v/ith  more 
modern  procedure, 

"Considerable  time  v/as  given  not  only  to  improving  the  method  of 
accounting  but  also  to  the  constiuction  and  analysis  of  financial  statements 
in  order  that  a better  understanding  of  the  financial  condition  and  oper- 
ation of  the  business  involved  could  be  given  members  at  annual  meetings. 
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Ilaring  the  rmnual  meeting  season  the  writer  attended  as  many  of  these  as 
could  be  arranged  and  presented  analyses  of  financial  statements  along  with 
other  dairy-economic  material.  The  resjjonse  from  the  counties  on  this  pro- 
ject was  most  enthusiastic." 

Poultry  Marketing  . . . 

The  follov/ing  egg-grading  and  candling  work  is  reioorted  by  Nev/ 

Hampshire : 

I.  Egg-candling  and  grading  meetings  held  throughout  the  State 

Over  60  egg-candling  and  grading  meetings  were  held  through- 
out the  State  beginning  in  March.  They  v/ere  held  in  cooperation  with 
Dr.  Bradley,  Extension  Poultryman,  and  the  county  agricultural  agents 
in  all  counties.  The  purposes  of  the  meetings  were — 

1.  To  increase  interest  in  egg  quality. 

2.  To  give  producers  a better  conception  of  egg  grades  and  the  factors 

accounting  for  differences  in  grades. 

3.  To  teach  the  use  of  the  egg  candlcr  in  candling  eggs. 

4.  To  enable  producers  to  better  visualize  the  relationship  of  quality 

factors  as  noted  under  the  candle  and  in  the  eggs  when  broken  out. 

5.  To  enable  producers  to  get  a better  comparison  of  quality  and 

values  of  their  eggs  compared  with  those  selling  in  competition 
(o.s  fresh  western  and  storage  eggs). 

6.  To  acquaint  producers  v.'ith  recent  changes  in  the  Boston  egg  grades 

and  changes  in  grades  which  v/ere  soon  to  come  in  Nev/  Hampshire. 

II.  Plan  for  holding  meetings 

The  meetings  v/ere  called  by  the  county  agents,  and  the  jjro- 
ducers  were  instructed  to  bring  their  own  eggs  to  the  meeting.  . 

1.  The  grades  and  quality  factors  were  first  discussed. 

2.  Samples  of  eggs  containing  all  gro.des  v/cre  examined  under  the 

"cfindle." 

5.  Eggs  supplied  by  us  and  purchased  at  stores  were  candled  and  scored. 

4.  The  producer  then  examined  and  scored  his  own  eggs.  We  individually 

recandlcd  each  producer's  lot  of  eggs  and  placed  our  score  alongside 
his . 

5.  Eggs  were  broken  out  into  dishes  during  and  a,fter  candling  to  shov/ 

the  various  grades  and  quality  factors. 
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In  this  series  of  meetings  v/hich  ?/ere  purposely  called  as 
small  laboratory  meetings  we  gave  individual  instructions  to  over  600 
poultrymen.  We  carried  11  candlers  v/ith  us  So  that  in  most  cases  there 
v/ere  not  over  1 or  2 men  to  a candler. 

III.  Check  made  on  the  quality  of  Nev;  Hampshire  eggs  at  Boston 

Letters  v/ere  sent  to  quite  a list  of  poultrymen  v/ho  v/ere 
shipping  to  Boston  and  an  opportunity  offered  them  to  have  their  eggs 
inspected  and  officially  graded  early  in  February.  Arrangements  v/ere 
ma.de  v/ith  Mr.  George  Pov/ers,  Federal  inspector  at  Boston,  to  have  such 
inspection  made.  L.  A.  Carlisle,  State  Marketing  Agent,  also  cooperated 
on  the  prOf^ram. 

The  poultrymen  wrote  to  me  stating  to  v/hom  they  v/ere  shipping 
and  the  approxima.te  date.  I then  wrote  the  receivers  asking  them  to 
notify  Mr.  Pov/ers  or  me  v/hen  the  eggs  a,rrived. 

We  inspected  about  60  cases  from  24  different  producers.  Of 
the  first  46  cases  candled  v/e  found  that- — 

Percent 

92.8  v/ere  Specials 
4.0  v/ere  Extras 
.4  were  Standards 
.3  v/ere  Trades 
1 . 5 v/ere  Cracks 
.6  were  Meat  Spots 

It  v/as  not  convenient  to  weigh  all  cases,  but  of  27  cases  v/eighed  the 
average  v/eight  v/as  60.6  pounds  gross  per  case.  Thus  the  quality  and 
v/eight  were  excellent. 

Massachusetts  presents  a comprehensive  plan  for  increasing  the  farm 
net  income  from  locally  produced  poultry  and  eggs. 

I.  The  problem 

1.  A recent  study  conducted  by  the  Exj^eriment  Station  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  College  of  the  causes  of  difference  in  poultry 
profits  has  shown  that  the  follov/ing  factors  are  influential  in 
effecti:ig  profits  in  the  poultry  business  of  this  State: 

(a)  Average  egg  production  per  bird.  ■ 

(b)  An  increase  in  the  proportion  of  receipts  from  such  supiple- 

mentary  lines  as  hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks,  broilers, 
roasters. 

(c)  A 5-cent  difference  in  the  price  of  eggs  caused  a 19-cent 

difference  in  the  labor  returns  per  bird. 
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(d)  Fall  production  increased  labor  returns  because  of  the 

relatively  hi'jner  price  received  durinc^  this  season  .-ind 
the  tendency  for  a j;;;rcater  yearly  production. 

2.  Economic  conditions  that  have  developed  in  the  past  2 yeo.rs  have 
caused  nev/  problems  to  appear  to  the  solution  of  v/hich  the 
poultry  industry  must  adjust  itself  in  order  to  maintain  its 
position  in  the  a^-riculture  of  the  State. 

(a)  In  Fobruary  1933  eep'i  prices  rea,ched  the  lowest  point 

recorded  for  any  February  since  1896. 

(b)  Fact  ors  leadinfi’  up  to  the  present  price  situations: 

(1)  Production — trends  and  particular  levels  in  1932 

(probably  not  very  important  as  causes  of  present 
low  prices). 

(2)  Demand — gjreatly  reduced  by  unemployment  and  business 

situation  (is  imxjortant  for  duration  of  depression). 

(3)  General  level  of  prices — an  extremely  important 

factor.  Partially  offset  by  fact  that  it  influences 
feed  prices  also,  but  made  more  sifjnif leant  in  that 
it  has  not  affected  distribution  and  marketing  costs 
proportionately  and  has  not  affected  fixed  charges 
(taxes,  mortgages,  payraents,  etc.)  at  all.  Will 
this  effect  end  with  depression? 

(4)  Feed  prices — probably  depressed  by  supply  situation 

in  addition  to  other  common  causes. 

(c)  Marketing  methods — adapted  to  higher  price  levels. 

(d)  Feirm  organization — developed  for  wider  margin  of  profit  than 

may  bo  possible  in  next  fev;  years;  m-ay  also  be  too  small 
for  satisfactory  income  with  small  profit  per  unit. 

(e)  Production  methods — are  they  iidapted  to  lower  prices? 

II.  Diagnosis 

1.  The  circurastances  that  cause  producers  to  follov/  certain  practices 
are  variable,  depending  largely  u]pon  the  follov/ing: 

(a)  Whether  the  poultry  enter'prise  is  one  of  several  in  the  farm 

organization. 

(b)  Vnether  it  is  the  major  source  of  income. 

(c)  Characteristics  of  thu  fc.rns  as  to  location,  size,  exposure, 

distance  from  market,  type  of  market,  prevailing  type  of 
farming. 
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(d)  Economic  conditions,  such  as: 

(1)  Present  and  available  capital. 

(2)  Labor  supply. 

(3)  Character  of  market  outlets. 

(4)  Price  trends. 

(5)  Comparative  advantage  of  other  lines  of  economic 

endeavor. 

2.  In  order  to  meet  the  changing  situation  some  of  the  questions  that 
poultrymen  must  consider  during  the  next  2 years  are: 

(a)  Prices,  either  of  product  or  cost  elements,  are  beyond  control. 

May  expect  improvement  v/ith  ending  of  depression  (gradual) 
but  not  extraordinarily  high  of  recent  years. 

(b)  Increased  outlet  for  local  .-product  must  be  made  at  expense 

of  competing  sections.  Requires  improved  marketing  methods. 

(c)  More  efficient  marketing—requires  cheaper  methods. 

(d)  Readjustment  of  fana  organization — may  reduce  cost  but  must 

take  into  account  effect  upon  marketing. 

III.  Solution  of  the  problem 

An  analysis  of  conditions  of  production  and  marketing  in  a 
given  county  prepares  the  agent  to  make  statements  of  fact  to  the  poultry- 
men  concerning  the  follov/ing; 

1.  Advisability  of  expanding  and  developing  local  and  retail  outlets 

for  eggs. 

2.  The  advantages  of  identifying  local  eggs,  together  v/ith  the  v;ays 

and  means  of  adapting  such  a program  to  the  marketing  activities 
of  the  producers  of  his  county. 

3.  Teach  poultrymen  that  market  demand  requires  the  highest  quality 

possible  in  local  eggs  and  that  it  is  tbe  responsibility  of  the 
producer  to  see  that  this  quality  is  maintained  through  all  the, 
channels  of  distribution  until  the  consumer  is  reanhed. 

4.  Teach  poultrymen  that  profit  comes  from  adjusting  the  seasonal 

production  as  nearly  as  possible  to  fit  particular  demand. 

5.  To  show  poultrymen  that  the  rapid - grov/th  of  chain-store  distribution 

has  created  a q)roblem  in  the  marketing  of  poultry  products  which 
must  be  fairly  faced  and  Indicates  that  group  action  is  necessary  / 
in  assembling  our  products  as  the  , volume  is  demanded. 
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6.  Shov/  producers  v/hat  advantage  the  different  market  outlets  may  have 

over  others  so  as  to  return  the  maximum  profit  to  their  respective 
producing  conditions. 

7.  Teach  producers • how  to  analyze  and  study  their  farm  organization  in 

order  to  determine  what  kinds  of  enterprise  best  fit  their  condi- 
tions and  are  best  adapted  for  the  minimum  cost  of  production  and 
maximum  efficiency. 

■ 8.  Keep  the  producer  informed  concerning  price  trends  and  seasonal 
fluctuations  so  that  ho  can  anticipate  any  changes  that  vrould 
prevent  loss  in  his  industry. 

IV.  Teaching  plans 

1.  Present  the  results  of  past  siirveys  of  retail-store  outlets  before 

poultryraen.  This  should  help  -to  show  them  the  retailer's  attitude 
toward  quality,  grading,  and  merchandising  of  local  eggs  and 
assist  the  producer  in  arranging  the  distribution  of  his  product 
in  the  best  possible  manner  so  as  to  obtain  maximum  returns  to- 
gether v;ith  meeting  the  changing  demands  of  the  consumer. 

2.  Make  a further  survey  of  farm  conditions  so  as  to  obto.in  facts  about 

the  present  methods  of  production  a.nd  handling  of  poultry  and  eggs 
so  that  these  can  be  presented  to  the  poultryman  and  assist  him  in 
Y/orking  out  any  adjustment  or  plan  of  x-^^obuction  that  will  meet 
the  demands  of  his  market  and  return  him  the  most  for  his  efforts. 

3.  3y  pre-paring  price  material  in  such  a manner  that  it  can  be  used  on 

subject  matter  at  meetings  to  study  the  current  price  relation, 
trends,  and  x^rice  adva'ntagos  of  poultry  o.nd  eggs. 

4.  By  teaching  the  poultryman  hov/  to  interxjret,  understand,  and  use 

price  material  and  subject  matter,  to  better  enable  himself  to 
v/ork  out  his  ovm  problems  in  the  light  of  changing  markets  and 
seasonal  conditions. 

5.  Some  of  the  methods  and  mediums  by  which  these  teaching  plans  may 

be  used  are : 

(a)  Local  meetings. 

(b)  Use  of  material  by  production  specialist. 

(c)  Circular  letters. 

(d)  Publicity. 

(e)  General  meetings. 

(f)  Study  groups. 

(g)  Local  committeemen. 
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V.  Organization  and  relationships 

1.  The  teaching  plan  requires  the  county  agricultural  agent,  actively 

to  cooperate  in  the  follov/ing  ways: 

(a)  Maintaining  an  uxo-to-date  mailing  list. 

(l)  Sending  out  notices,  assisting  in  preparing  circular  letters, 
and  carrying  out  the  general  publicity  v/ork. 

(c)  Selecting  personnel  and  arranging  committee  meetings. 

(d)  Conducting  meetings. 

(e)  Gathering  necessary  current  information  to  support  the  work. 

(f)  Assisting  producer  v/ith  individual  problems. 

(g)  Organizing  study  groups. 

2.  Cooperation  of  the  production  specialist  is  required — ^ . 

(a)  In  order  that  poultrymen  may  be  taught  how  to  control  diseases 

v/ithin  their  flocks. 

(b)  In  order  that  every  bit  of  information  and  knowledge  concerning 
, breeding,  flock  management,  and  so  forth,  may  be  brought  be- 
fore the  producers  so  that  his  producing  plant  will  be  of 
the  highest  order. 

3.  It  is  essential  that  the  specialist  in  farm  management  carry  out  all 

the  steps  of  the  teaching  plau  that  v/ill  furnish  information  to  the 
producer  on  hov/  to  lov/er  costs  of  production  or  on  the  improvement 
of  organization  and  thereby  increase  his  efficiency.. 

Organization  and  results  obtained  from  the  operation  of  turkey  pools 
in  Mississippi : 

"Under  the  auspices  of  the  extension  marketing  division  there  are  tv/o 
turkey  pools  held  each  year  in  the  central  and  northeast  parts  of  Mississippi 
to  sell  turkeys  for  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  markets. 

"Early  in  November  1933  county  agents  from  Noxubee,  Oktibbeha, 
Chickasawq  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Choctaw,  Monroe,  Lowndes,  and  Kemper 
counties,  located  mostly  in  the  prairie  section  of  the  State,  met,  at  the 
State  college  and  made  plans  for  the  annual  pool.  In  accordance  with 
arrangements  made  at  this  meeting,  6,700  cooperating  farmers  from  the  afore- 
said counties  came  together  on  November  20  and  December  14  at.  their,  nearest 
shipx^ing  stations  and  loaded  22  cars  of  turkeys  weighing  cappro.ximately 
300 , 000  pounds . . . , 

"This  consignment  of  turkeys  to  the  eastern  ma.rkets  constituted  the 
largest  tonnage  of  turkeys  on  record  and  also  represented  the  largest  number 
of  cooperating  farmers.  The  Thanlcsgiving  prices  p.aid  to  .the  farmers  were: 
young  hens,  11  cents;  young  toms,  9 cents,  old  toms  and  number  tv;os,  8 cents. 
The  Christmas  turkeys  brought:  young  hens,  16  cents,  young  toms,  15  cents; 

old  toms,  12  cents;  and  number  twos,  9 cents." 
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Poultrynen  in  Minnesota  are  guided  by  facts  found  through  surveys: 

"An  important  poultry  marketing  survey  was  carried  on  in  one  north- 
eastern Minnesota  county.  Dissatisfied  with  prices  paid  locally,  a number  of 
farmers  agitated  a movement  for  the  formation  of  a cooperative  egg-and- 
poultry  marketing  association.  After  investigating  carefully  all  factors 
involved,  the  formation  of  such  a cooperative  enterprise  in  that  county  was 
v/isely  and  effectively  discouraged.  Investigation  showed  that  under  no 
circumstances  could  the  proposed  organization  hope  to  pay  prices  for  poultry 
and  eggs  as  close  to  the  Chicago  and  Nev/  York  prices,  as  were  being  paid. 
Other  important  findings  which  grew  out  of  the  study  v/ere:  lack  of  volume 

of  business,  lack  of  capital  v/ith  which  to  organize  effectively,  -unsuitable 
breed  conditions,  and  a general  lack  of  knov/ledge  of  marketing  requirements 
on  the  part  nf  the  committee  from  vvhich  the  management  v/as  likely  to  be 
selected." 


Livestock  and  Wool  Marketing 

Oklahoma  emphasizes  marketing  v/ool  on  a graded  basis. 

"Special  empha.sis  v/as  placed  on  the  wool -marketing,  program  for  1934. 
Through  county-v/ide  meetings  of  producers,  outlook,  grading,  and  methods  of 
marketing  and  improvement  of  fleeces  were  discussed. 

"Sheep  producers  consigned  65  percent  of  their  1934  wool  clip  to  the 
Midwest  Wool  Grov/ers  Association  at  Kansas  City,  the.  largest  shipment  of 
Oklahoma  producers  on  record.  The  annual  sales  are  as  fcllov/s  since  1930: 
260,080  pounds,  1930;  426,232  pounds,  1931;  481,382  pounds,  1932;  298,579 
pounds,  1933;  and  494,027  pounds  in  1934. 

"Seven  hundred  and  ninety-tv/o  producers  marketed  a total  of  298,579 
pounds  of  wool  at  an  average  net  price  of  21.5  cents  a pound  during  1933 
through  their  cooperative  association.  Table  1 presents  the  year's  business 
in  detail.  , - • w 
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Table  1. — Statistical  summary  indicating,'  grades,  volume,  percent  in  each 
grade,  and  the  average,  net  price  of  grov/ers  for  each -grade,  1933 


Grade 

Pounds 
in  each 
.grade- 

Percent  of 
marketing  in 
each  grade 

Average  net 
price  to  growers 
in  each  grade 

Percent 

Cents 

1/4  Staple 

64,601 

21.6 

26.5 

3/8  Staple 

36,580 

12.2 

27.0 

3/8  Clothing 

22,047 

7.3 

22.8 

1/2  Blood  Staple 

5,594 

1.9 

22.17 

1/2  Blood  Clothing 

7,707 

2.59  ' 

20.46 

Pine  Staple 

8,293 

2.77 

19.2 

Fine  Clothing 

39,425 

13.2 

17.3 

Buriy  Medium 

69,279 

, 23.2 

18.0 

Burry  Fine 

24,051 

8.0 

16.05 

Low  Quarter  and  Braid 

13,969 

4.6 

21.6 

Black 

1,791 

.59 

17.2 

Dead,  ta^gs,  etc. 

5,242 

1.81 

13.54 

Total  

298,579 

99.76 

21.5  Averag 

"It 

up  a.  large 
prove  this 
around — 


will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  vrool  in  the  burry  grades  make 
percentage  of  the  total  and  that  much  work  should  be  done  to  im- 
condition.  With  this  in  mind  educational  work  in  1934  v/as  centered| 


1.  Reduction  in  percent  burry  of  wool. 

2.  Reeding  a balanced  ration. 

3.  Proper  tying  of  fleeces. 

4.  Tagging  of  the  buck  fleece  for  individual  grading. 

"Every  producer  is  urged  to  coopera.te  in  the  tagging  of  the  buck  fleece, 
so  tha.t  a sej)ara.te  grading  sheet  can  be  rendered  on  this  fleece.  The  fleece 
on  the  buck  ha,s  a lot  of  influence  upon  the  wool  produced  from  the  flock  in 
succeeding  years.  Therefore  we  believe  that  this  bit  of  information  on  this 
fleece  will  help  the  grower  materially  in  securing  a more  profitable  grade  of 
v/ool." 


"An  effort  is  made  to  impress  upon  producers  the  importance  of  the 
follov/ing  points  in  preparing  their  v;ool  for  market. 

1.  Shear  as  soon  as  the  wea.ther  in  the  spring  v/ill  permit. 

2.  Shear  when  the  wool  is  dry  and  store  in  a dry  plcace. 

3.  Shear  on  a clean  floor  or  on  a canvas  to  prevent  chaff 

from  mixing  v/ith  the  v/ool. 

4.  Trim  "tags"  and  "sweat  locks"  from  the  fleeces  and 

market  these  in  separate  bags  as  these  stain  the 
other  wool. 
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5.  Fold  the  fleece  with  the  skin  side  out  and  tie  into 

a neat,  secure  bundle, 

6.  Tie  all  v/ool  fleeces  with  paper  tv/ine  or  other  twine 

•made  especially  for  tying  wool. 

7.  Pack  fleeces  in  v/ool  sacks  and  sort  out  the  different 

grades  and  .place  them  together  as  much  as  possible. 

8.  Sell  the  wool  on  grade. 

9.  Tag  the  fleece  from  the  buck  used  in  the  flock  so 

that  a. separate  grading  sheet  can  be  secured  on 

the  fleece." 

The  livestock  marketing  program  in  Indiana  is  centered  around  educa- 
tional work  for  livestock  producers.  The  following  report  on  the  swine- 
marketing project  examplifies  the  work  being  done  in  connection  with  other 
species  of  livestock  and  poultry. 

"Fifteen  county  swine  marketing  schools  were,  conducted  during  the 
year  in  the  same  manner  as  those  .held  a year  ago.  That  is,  a marketing 
specialist  and  production  specia.list  were  present  at  the  1 or  2-day  schools, 
and  the  time  was  evenly  divided  between  the  2 men.  The  production  specialist 
discussed  breeding,  feeding,  m.anagement,  housing,  and  sanitation  practices, 
v/hile  the  marketing  specialist  discussed  profitable  marketing  practices  and 
methods  and  outlook  information  pertaining  to  hogs.  Fifteen  hundred  seventy- 
six  farmers  attended  the  15  schools  or  an  average  of  105  persons  per  school. 
The  attendance  can  be  attributed  .to  several  reasons.  The  first  is  that 
swine  production  in  some  counties  of  the  State  is  still  a major  enterprise, 
if  not  the  .mo.st  important,,  and'  farmers  are  very  much  interested  in  improved 
production  and  management  practices.  Increased  interest  v/as  also  displayed 
in  outlook  and  marketing  information.  This  was  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
questions  asked  by  producers  concerning  the  information  presented.  Apparently 
more  and  more  farmers  are  endeavoring  to  couple  outlook  facts  and  market 
inforraation  with  improved  production  practices  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
more  profitable  returns  on  the  hogs  tliey  have  for  sale.  Another  reason  for 
the  success  of  these  schools  was  that  they  were  well  orgo.nized.  The  county 
agents  usually  put  forth  considerable  effort  prior  to  the  date  of  holding 
the  schools  and  notified  all  interested  producers  concerning  the  program. 

"These  scho.ols  mark  the  beginning  of  a production  and  marketing  pro- 
ject which  is  carried  through  until  the  time  of  marketing.  At  the  time  the 
schools  are  held,  fanaer  cooperators  are  secured  in  each  county  v/ho  agree 
to  follow  the  instr-ictions  of  the  specialists  in  produc-ing  and  marketing 
their  spring  pigs.  The  cooperators  are  visited  by  the  production  specialist 
and  the  county  agent  several  times  during  the'  production  period,  and  just 
prior  to  marketing  (July  and  August)  Field  meetings  are  arranged  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  cooperators  to  give  their  experiences  concerning  the 
production  methods  follov/ed  and  to  exhibit  their  hogs.  The  attendance  at 
these  meetings  range  from  30  cr  35  to  as  many  as  2'^0  farmers.  The  market- 
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ing  specialist  generally  accompanies  the  production  speQ-ialist  on  the,se 
meetings  and  discusses  outlook  and  marketing  information  pertaining  to  the 
immediate  future. 

"As  a last  phase  of  the  project,  livestock  market  tours  to  the 
terminal  market  are  organized.  The  tours  are  conducted  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  livestock  producers  information  concerning  the  marketing  of  their 
products  that  can  he  taught  hest  on  the  market.  Operations  of  the  market, 
market  demands,  grades,  prices,  outlook,  marketing  problems,  and  producer 
responsibilities  are  among  many  of  the  points  stressed.  Time  is  given  for 
discussion  and  the  ansv/ering  of  questions  presented  by  the  visitors.  These 
tours  are  made  possible  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Producers  Commission 
Association  on  the  market,  the  Union  Stockyards  Co.,  the  Packer  Stockyards 
Administration,  the  Government  Price  Reporting  Service,  packing  plants,  and 
Purdue  University.  A copy  of  the  schedule  of  a day's  progrem  on  the  Indian- 
apolis market  as  well  as  a letter  of  instructions  to  county  agents  on  schedul 
ing  and  organizing  the  tour  is  furnished  herev/ith.  , 

Dear  County  Agent : 

In  planning  your  livestock  market  tours  to  the  Indianapolis  market, 
please  note  the  following  suggestions. 

Scheduling  the  tour 

1.  Arrange  the  tour  date  directly  v/ith  Scott  Meiks,  Mana.ger,  Indiana,polis 
'■  Producers.  Set  the  date  before  you  organize  the  tour.  This  will 

eliminate  duplications' and  give  Hr.  Meiks  an  opportunity  to  arrange 
• ■ for  the  conducting  of  all  tours. 

2.  As  soon  as  tour  date  is  set,  notify  1’7.,  , 3,  Stout,  T.  G.  Hornung,  or 

John  Schv/ab  at  the  University,  v;ho  v/ill  personally  assist  v/ith  the 
tour  at  the  yards. 

3.  Tuesdays,  -Wednesdays,'  Thursdays,  and  Fridays  are  preferred  by  Mr. 

Meiks  as  they  are  more  tyj^ical  market  days.  , However,  if  it  seems 
best  to  choose  a Monday  for  best  results  in  the  county,  plans  will  ■ 
be  made  to  meet  the  requests. 

Organizing  the  tour 

1.  Keep  all  group  numbers  belov/  40  for  any  one  tour.  Best  results  can  ' 

be  obtained  with  a group  of  from  25  to  35.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
divide  parties  of  from  50  to  60  into  two  sections  while,  malcing  the 
yard  trip. 

2.  Study  the  conditions  in  your  county  carefully  and  . arrange  the  n-umber 

of  tours  according  to  the  number  that  may  be  interested  in  such 
a trip.  Divide  the  county  into  sections  qnd  include  as  many  town- 
ships in  each  group  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  tour  quota. 
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3.  Call  a meeting  of  local  committeemen  and  leaders  in  each  tour  section 

to  make  plans  for  securing  the  tour  quota.  Personal  follow-up  v/ork 
■on  the  part  of  the  eigent  v/ill  be  needed. 

4.  Probably  more  effective  work  can  be  done  by  developing  one  tour  at  a 

time.  Use  results  of  previous  tours  where  possible  to  develop 
interest  in  later  tours.  G-ive  publicity  to  each  tour  planned  and 
the  results  after  it  has  been  conducted. 

5.  Appeal  to  all  livestock  men  v/hqther  members  of  cooperative  associations 

or  not.  This  v/ork  is  an  attempt  to  familiarize  them  v/ith  livestock 
marketing  operations. 

6.  V.’omen  shoiild  not  be  excluded.  Many  times  they  are  as  much  interested 

as  the  men. 

7 • All  members  of  the  tour  •party  should  be  at  the  Producer's  office  by 
8 :00  A.M.  sharp  bn  day  of  tour.  This  doesn't  mean  8:10  or  8:15 . 

Note — Although’ the  itinerary  will  vary  somewhat  - with  different  tours, 
the  outline  on  the  following  page  v/ill  give  sonje  indication  of  the 
■program  for  the  day. 


Ext ens i 0 n Ec o nomi s t — Marke ting 


Schedule  livestock  market  tour  at  Indianapolis 
8:00  A.M.  Arrive  at  Producers  Commission  Association  office  in  Exciiange  Bldg. 


8:15  A.M.  Leave  Exchange  Building  for  packing  house  tour. 
8:30  A.M.  Arrive  at  Kingan' s Packing  Plant. 


10:00  A.M.  Special  arranged  tour  through  plant.  Space  will  not  permit 
details. 

10:20  A.M.  Return  to  stockyards. 

10:30  A.M.  Prelimina.ry  statement  by  tour  leader.  Day's  receipts,  condition 

of  market,  inforaiation  from  other  markets,  how  buyers  and  sales- 
men size  up  situation  in  the  morning  before  market  opens,  and 
how  livestock  is  handled  from  time  it  is  received  until  buyers 
take  charge  of  it. 


10:45  A.M.  Cattle  alleys.  Grades  and  prices  noted. 

11:00  A.M.  Hog  alleys.  Grading,  weighing,  prices,  and  operative  methods; 

examination  of  animals  representing  the. day's  market  grades; 
market  demands;  discussion  lead  by  Producer  hog  salesman. 
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ll!45  A.k.  Inspection  of  scales  and  explanation  of  method  of  wei^^hing. 
12:15  P.M.  Lunch  as  ^;uests  pf  Producers  Commission  .Association.  . 


1:00  P.M.  Calf  alleys.  Grades  and  prices  observed;  market  demand  explained; 

handling  of  different , grades  of  calves  by  members  of  party; 
discussion  lead  by  Producer  calf  salesman. 

1:15  P.M.  Sheep  alleys.  Grades  and  prices;  effect  of  castration  and  dock- 
ing on  prices;  examination  of  class  of  lambs  representing  the 
day' s market  graxles  to  note  reasons  for  price  variation;  dis- 
cussion lead  by  Producer  sheep  salesman. 


1:30  P.M.  Return  to  Producer  offices.  Short  talks  by: 


Representative  of  Producers  Commission  Association. 

Operations  of  agency  and  operative  problems. 

Feeder  cattle  and  lamb  situation.  Contracts  and  credit. 
Records  and  accounts.  Patronage  dividends.  • ■ 
Representative  of  Stock  Yards  Company. 

Explanation  of  functions  and  operations  of  his  organization. 
Representative  of  Packer  Stockyards  Administration. 

Explanation  of  duties  and  functions.- 
Representative  of  Government  Price  Reporting  Service. 

Explanation  of  how  manket  prices  are  obtained  and  released 
for  publication. 

Representative  of  University. 

Discussion  of  marketing  practices,  changing  consumer  demands, 
iimaediate  outlook  and’  producer  obligations. 


2:30  P.M.  Tour  officially  ends. 

Note — ’Many  groups  desire  to  visit  the  Farm  Bureau  Oil  Plant,-  seed 

house  and  feed  plant  after  the  tour  ends. 

"It  is  hoped  that  more  time  can  be  given  in  the  way  of  follow-up 
work  in  connection  with  the  market  tours  that  v/ill  be  held  during  the-  coming 
year.  Follow-up  meetings  provide  excellent  opportunities  for  the  stressing 
of  the  more  important  points  brought  out  on  the  tours,  and  also  permits 
those  v/ho  v/ere  present  on  the  tours  to  ask  questions  and  cla,rify  any  points 
that  were  not  made  clea.r  on  the  da.y  of  the  tour." 

Ohio’s  progrfffli  provides  for  coordinated  community  livestock  marketing 
meetings  built  up  around  local  problems,  and  all  parties  interested  in  the 
problems. 


1.  Method  of  procedure. 

IThere  advisable  programs  for  community  meetings  v/ill  be  divided  into 
; three  groups,  one  group  dealing,  with  ma.rketing  subject  matter,  one 
dealing  with  related  -production  problems..,  '-and  the  other  dealing  with 
economic  information,  In  some  co.ses  it.  may  he -ad.visahle  to  combine 
parts  of  ea,ch  group  into  a single  program. 
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The  following,  three  divisions  ^on^^rally  qualify  the  subject  matter: 

(a)  Livestock  losses  occurrinti'  during  the  process  of  marketing. 

(b)  Interpretation  of  market  nev/s  and  its  application  to  market 

ruovements  of  Ohio  livestock  by  species. 

(c)  Achievements  and  problems  of  present  marketing  machinery 

and  their  future  outlook. 

The  follov'ing  points  outlined  in  summary  form  list  the  chief  aims  and 
goals : 

(a)  To  correlate  the  influence  of  production  practice  upon  transit 

losses,  liiarket  grades,  market  outlets,  and  prices  received. 

(b)  To  contra.st  producer  responsibility  and  relationships  of 

different  m.a,rketing  methods  employed  in  locality. 

(c)  To  analyze  community  problems  associated  with  seasonal  market 

movcmiont  of  livestock  by  species  and  suggest  methods  of 
solution. 

(d)  To  assist  cor.xiunities  to  adopt  strong  educational  programs, 

under  local  leadcrshiij.  Such  help  to  aid  producers  in  a 
better  underst.?.nding  of  the  close  relationship  existing  as 
between  efficient  production  and  efficient  marketing. 

2.  Division  of  responsibility 

The  specialist  will  prepare  suggestive  plans  for  set-up  of  meetings 
and  provide  charts  and  other  printed  material  needed. 

The  county  agent  shall  arrange  for  at  least  two  consecutive  meetings  in 
interested  localities.  Ke  shall  provide  dem.onstration  nateriad 
needed,  arrange  for  meeting  -place,  provide  proper  publicity  necessary 
for  securing  attendance,  and  follow-  meeting  v-ith  a release  telling 
w'hat  happened.  The  farm  bureau  and  livestock  boarc^.s  shall  be  in- 
fori.ied  of  all  plans  and  assist  in  locating  and  setting  up  sessions 
where  possible. 

The  livestock  associations  ma.nai_;ement  shall  provide  facts  and  figures 
concernin,,;  their  ov/n  shipping  business  if  needed. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Marketing 

Considerable  marketing  extension  work  in  ITev/  York  involves  the 
dctcriaination  of  proper  market  outlets  and  facilities  for  the  handling  of 
fruits  and  vcf^etables.  Tiie  follov/ing  statement  indicates  the  scope  of 
this  project. 
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Public  Markets 

"The  Niagara  Frontier  Farmers'  Cooperative  Association  renting  a 
farmers'  market  space  from  the  Niagara.  Frontier  Terminal,  Inc.,  did  a volume 
of  business  Y/hich  resulted  in  an  income  of  about  $15,000.  The  association 
has  a 10-year  lease  v/ith  the  privilege  of  buying  the  market  at  cost  v/ithin 
the  period  of  the  lease.  A revieu  of  income  a.nd  expenditures  in  the  operation 
of  this  market  provided  a basis  for  discussing  the  advisability  of  the  pro- 
ducers' association  purchasing  the  market.  No  definite  plans  have  yet  been 
formulated,  but  extension  workers  'vvill  continue  to  cooperate  v/ith  the  officers 
of  the  farmers'  association  to  a.ssist  them  in  acquiring  complete  ownership  of 
the  market  before  the  expiration  of  the  le.ase. 

"Veg’etable  grov/ers  in  the  vicinity  of  Oneonta  v/ere  given  assistance 
in  the  relocation  of  a fmit  and  vegetable  market.  Assistance  v/as  given  in 
the  drafting  of  bylav/s  and  a constitution  for  the  organization  of  this  group 
and  plans  for  financing  the  operation  of  the  market  v/ere  drawn  up  and  approved 
by  the  board  of  directors.  The  improved  facilities  resulted  in  a materially 
larger  use  of  the  market  and  ap'parently  the  general  support  of  consumers  as 
v;ell  as  producei's. 

"At  the  request  of  producers  and  v/ith  the  cooperation  of  the  county 
agricultural  agent,  a survey  was  made  of  the  farmers  using  a public  market  in 
the  city  of  Auburn.  It  was  estimated  that  the  total' sales  by  producers  v/ere 
about  $60,000.  Sales  of  vegetables  made  ujj  52  percent  of  the  total;  poultry 
and  eggs,  26  percent;  tree  fruits  and  grapes,  10  percent;  berries  and  currants, 
7 percent.  This  market  was  characteristically  a city  market  with  about  89 
percent  of  the  purchases  made  by  consumers.  City  peddlers  bought  about  7 per- 
cent, and  retail  stores  only  4 percent. 

"Information  was  obtained  on  the  volume  of  different  kinds  of  produce 
sold,  the  range  in  total  sales  by  /^rowers,  the  distance  grov.^ers  v/ere  located 
from  market,  the  counties  from  which  the  q/roduce  Ccime,  and  the  total  acres 
in  fruits  and  vegetables  on  the  farms  of  persons  selling  on  the  market.  In- 
formation v/as  also  provided  on  the  volume  of  sales  each  market  day  through- 
out the  season  and  the  kind  of  vehicle  used  by  growers  in  bringing  produce 
to  the  market.  This  information  served  as  a basis  for  action  by  the  producers 
and  by  the  city  officials  in  improving  facilities  for  that  market.  Information 
v/as  also  presented  to  the  Central  Nev/  York  Market  Authority  established  by  the 
Legislature  of  1933." 

Roadside  Markets 

"Records  on  m.ore  than  100  roadside  markets  v/ere  obtained  for  the  year 
1933.  At  the  time  these  records  v/ere  taken  a -report  on  the  54  markets 
analyzed  for  the  previous  year  vras  presented  to  all  cooperators.  Information 
on  the  operation  of  roadside  markets  for  the  3 previous  years,  1931,  1932  and 
1933,  provides  a sufficient  basis  for  a sound  extension  TJi’ogram  v/ith  these 
persons.  Organizations  of  roadside  market  operators  in  several  counties  v/ere 
given  assistance  v/ith  their  problems  of  advertising,  grading,  organization, 
and  the  like,  and  meetings  or  roadside  market  oq)era.tors  in  other  areas  v/ere  / 

held  for  a discussion  of  factors  for  success  in  the  operation  of  roadside  v 

markets. 
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"An  exhibit  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  demons  t re  ted  the  economica.1 
type  of  construction  which  might  be  used  in  an  attr^^ctive  display  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  results  of  studies  of  roadside  markets  v/ere  distributed 
in  mimeographed  form  to  persons  interested  in  t/.e  exhibit." 

The  adequacy  of  storage  facilities  is  an  important  problem  in  many 
a.reas.  New  Hampshire  reports  an  analysis  of  this  problem  as  follov/s. 

Survey  of  apple  storage  conditions  made  in  Merrimack  County 

"There  had  been  some  discussion  in  regard  to  erecting  a cold-storage 
plant  at  Concord  v/hich  would  serve  apple  producers  there.  Mr.  Putnara,  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Farm  Bureau,  asked  me  to  iriake  a preliminary  survey  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  need  and  interest  in  central  and  farm  storage. 

V/e  learned  that  a very  great  increase  in  McIntosh  production  was  ex- 
pected v/ithin  5 years,  and  it  was  stated  as  running  over  twice  present  pro- 
duction. This  is  due  to  a large  number  of  young  trees  coming  into  bearing. 

A brief  summary  follows: 

Number  grov/ers  Present  common  Average  production  Estimated  produc- 

ansv/ering ' storage  past  3 years • tion  in  5 years 

18  22,675  bu.  32,750  bu.  78,500  bu. 


Npmber  growers  Cold  storage 
ansY/ering needed  nov.' 

18  23,500  bu. 

"In  the  next  fev/  years  there  v/ill  be  more  interest  in  storrage  facili- 
ties for  McIntosh  apples.  Many  producers,  hov/ever,  still  sell  considerable 
quantities  of  apples  at  or  near  picking  time.  Many  use  city  cold  storage, 
and  such  facilities  seem  ample. 

"Storage  does  give  the  grov/er  bargaining  pov/er  and  permits  him  to  sell 
through  the  season.  However,  in  considering  the  frequency  with  v/hich  apples 
are  sold  at  picking  times  and  the  crop  failures  or  small  crops  produced  in 
v/hich  case  large  storage  facilities  are  not  needed,  the  question  arises  o.s  to 
v/hether  the  additiona.1  overhead  is  justified." 

Cooperative  marketing  of  certain  fruits  and  vegetables  has  assumed 
large  proportions  in  some  areas.  Marketing  extension  work  in  Michigan  is 
centered  around  the  cooperative  movement  as  illustrated  by  the  follov/ing 
statement . 

"The  cooperative  marketing  of  potatoes  in  Michigan  began  in  any  sizable 
volume  in  1917  with  the  organization  of  local  cooperative  potato-marketing 
associations,  principally  in  northv/estern  Michige.n,  and  their  subsequent 
federation  forming  the  Michigan  Pobato  Grov/ers  Exchange.  Potatoes  v/ere 
marketed  in  the  territory  v/hich  the  organization  served  at  that  time  almost 
entirely  by  railroad.  The  development  of  paved  roads  has  given  rise  to  an 


Additional  cold  storage 
needed  in  5 years  _ 
56,000  bu. 
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extensive  movement  of  potatoes  by  trucks.'  This  has  been  considerably  stimu- 
lated by  depression  conditions  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  truckers  v/ho 
are  endeavoring  to  eke  out  an  existence  by  peddling  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables and  fruits  in  nearby  markets. 


"The  Cooperative  Marketing  Orga.nizations  handling  potatoes  have  estab- 
lished their  success  through  a quality  program.  The  advent  of  the  trucking 
competition  aggravated  by  depression  conditions  during  the  past  year  has  made 
necessary  a considerable  change  in  the  methods  which  the  cooperatives  use  in 
assembling  and  ma.rketing  potatoes.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  changes 
from  an  organization  standpoint  has  been  a necessity  of  the  local  organizations 
and  the  Michigan  Potato  Grov/ers  Exchange  to  change  their  plan  of  operation  to 
provide  for  financing  advances  to  growers  at  the  time  of  delivery  of  potatoes. 
The  Exchange  v/as  originally  organized  as  a nonprofit  membership  federation, 
and  this  type  of  organization  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  financing  of  local 
potato  shipping  points.  Eor  this  reason  and  others  one  of  the  major  projects 
of  the  extension  specialists  in  marketing  during  the  year  has  been  the  formu- 
lation of  a plan  of  reorganization  for  the  Exchange  and  a number  of  its  locals. 


"This  work  was  carried  on  through  numerous  conferences  and  meetings 
held  T/ith  officers  and  members  of  the  Exchange  and  its  local  organizations. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  v;hile  the  Potato  Grdv/ers  Exchange  shipiDed  a 
total  of  739  cars  of  potatoes  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1934,  that  the 
organization  has  already  shipped  during  the  present  season  approximately 
tT/ice  as  many  carloads  as  v/as  shipped  during  the  entire  previous  year.  A 
large  part  of  this  is  due  to  the  increased  total  Michigan  production  T/hich 
for  1933  v/as  20,670,000  bushels,  v/hile  during  the  past  season  the  production 
increased  to  34,304,000  bushels.  The  rate  of  increase  of  shipments  is  out 
of  proportion  to  the  increase  of  total  production  and  the  increase  that  v/ould 
be  expected  from  other  causes  under  present  conditions.  It  seems  warranted 
to  assume  that  the  work  done  by  the  marketing  specialists  has  materially 
assisted  the  cooperative  organizodions  in  the  problems  of  marketing  potatoes. 


"A  series  of  three  schools  of  cooperation  were  held  in  northv/estern 
Michigan  to  supplement  the  organization  v;ork  v/ith  the  cooperatives  handling 
potatoes.  These  schools  were  attended  by  managers  and  directors  of  cooper- 
ative associations  and  a number  of  pertinent  topics  discussed.  The  Y/ork  v>fas 
carried  on  in  cooperation  v/ith  a number  of  departments  of  the  Michigan  State 
College,  the  Michigan  Potato  Grov/ers  Exchange,  and  other  a,gencies,  as  v/as 
other  educational  work.  One  of.  the  outstanding  features  of  the  educational 
program  v/as  a tour  of  the  markets  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  which  had  for  its  x 
purpose  the  acquainting  of  potato  growers  with  the  problems  of  the  terminal 
market  a,nd  the  importance  of  quality  shipments. 

"The  specialists  in  marketing  in  cooperation  with  the  Director  of  the 
Rural  Rehabilitation  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  developed 
plans  for  the  building  and  operation  of  potato  warehouses  by  the  potato 
grov/ers  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Uae  to  climatic  conditions  potatoes  produced 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula  are  harvested  at  a time  when . ordinarily  the  largest 
volnme  of  potatoes  are  on  the  market.  As  there  v/ere  no  storage  facilities 
outside  of ' home  storages  the  growers  have  been  at  a distinct  disadvantage.  ^ 

The  grov/er  has  had  the  choice  of  selling  his  potatoes  in  v/hat  is  usually  a 
comparatively  poor  market  or  storing  them  at  home  for  subsequent  sale.  The 
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grov/er  storing  potatoes  at  home,  due  to  the  impossibility  of  moving  them 
during  a large  part  of  the  v/inter  because  of  lov/  temperatures,  frequently 
cannot  market  potatoes  until  spring  unless  sold  in  the  fall.  Local  cooper- 
ative organizations  of  potato  grov/ers  were  formed  at  20  different  locations 
in, the  Upper  Peninsula  in  order  to  provide  storage  facilities  at  shipping 
points.  The  extension  specialists  in  marketing  in  addition  to  the  organiza- 
tion service  rendered  assisted  the  organizations  in  the  installation  of 
approved  accounting  systems.  These  cooperative  organizations  have  entered 
into  a contract  with  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  for  the 
building  of  potato  v/arehouses.  The  cost  of  such  warehouses  will  be  met  by 
storage  cliarges  on  the  potatoes  handled." 

The  proper  coordination  of  effort  by  the  various  agencies  engaged  in 
marketing  research,  teaching,  and  regulation  is  essential  in  conducting  an 
extension  program.  The  following  illustrates  methods  employed  by  Colorado  in 
the  field  of  vegetable  marketing: 

Organization  of  forces 


1.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  v/ill  supply  statistical  informa- 

tion relative  to  annual  production  by  States  and  market  prices. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  will  supply  statistical  information 

relalive  to  shipments  and  distribution. 

3.  T’ne  Ac-;ri cultural  Economics  De]jartment  will  a.sscmblc  information  on  cost 

of  production. 

4.  The  Federal  Crops  Estimates  office  in  Denver  will  supply  data  on  pro- 

duction during  current  sec?.son. 

5.  This  Federal-State  Market  llev;s  Service  in  Denver  will  supply  current 

market  price  and  conimodity  movements. 

6.  The  Federal-State  Inspection  Service  v/ill  provide  grading  and  inspection 

service. 

7.  The'  Stale  office  of  markets  v/ill  provide  for  the  organization  of  producers 

for  marketing  functions. 

8.  The  extension  horticulturist  will  cooperate  by  recommending  desirable 

varieties  to  produce  and  approved  cultural  methods  as  determined  by 
experimentation  at  the  State  and  Federal  stations. 

9.  National  marketing  agencies  and  their  subsidiaries  will  supplement  the 

functions  of  the  foregoing  departments  oy  cooperating  in  more 
efficient  distribution. 

10.  Agricultural  instructors  v/ill  cooperate  in  marketing  schools  in  producing 

areas. 

11.  County  extension  agents  will  make  local  arrangements  for  meetings, 
schools,  and  the  like,  and  will  distribute  mai'keting  literature  and 
participate  in  all  marketing  activities. 
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12. 


The  extension  marketing,;;  agent  will  assemble  information  above  mentioned 
and  supply  extension  v/orkers,  agricultural  teachers,  and  marketing 
officials  v;ith  such  data  and  cooperate  v/ith  producers  and  others 
interested  in  making  available  desirable  ,aud  essential  information 
in  a ]3ractical  program  of  cooperative  procedure  as  to  what,  v/hen,  where, 
and  hov/  to  riiarket  the  product. 


(T 


Methods 


"At  the  request  of  the  county  agent,  and  in  cooperation  with  local 
producers,  inspection  sei’vice,  and  marketing  associations,  meetings  or  schools 
v/ill  be  held  in  a series  of  three  sessions,  one  of  which  shall  be  devoted  to 
imparting  instruction  relating  to  "standards",  "size",  "tolerance",  "containers" 
and  definitions  denoting  quality  standards. 

"Another  session  shall  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  factors  in- 
volved in  distribution  including  costs  in  assembling,  packing,  icing,  freight, 
pooling,  advertising,  brands  or  trademarks,  correlation  of  production  and 
sales,  competitive  producing  areas,  consuming  centers,  consumer  habits,  and 
distributing  agencies  and  organizations. 

"The  last  session  shall  be  given  to  the  consideration  of  financing  the 
enterprise,  production  loans,  and  marketing  advances  froin  v/ithin  or  from, 
without,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  from  governmental,  comiriercial , or  cooper- 
ative sources." 

California  has  assisted  many  fruit  and  vegetable  groups  in  the  develop- V 
ment  of  marketing  agreements  and  prorate  programs  under  federal  and  State 
legislation.  The  report  of  these  activities  follov/. 

"Twelve  marketing  agreements  under  the  General  Crops  Section  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  have  been  put  into  operation  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  number  represents  more  than  half  of  the  total  marketing  agree- 
ments which  have  been  put  into  operation  in  the  entire  United  States.  The 
following  commodities  have  been  served:  canning  peaches,  canning  olives, 

walnuts,  deciduous  fruits,  raisins,  fresh  asiqaragus,  canning  asparagus,  dates, 
prunes,  oranges  and  grapefruit,  Gravenstein  a^pples,  and  Tokay  grapes. 

"In  addition  to  these  commodities  which  ?/ere  actually  placed  under 
agreements,  there  was  considerable  Y/ork  done  v/ith  the  poultry  industry, 
tomatoes,  alfalfa  hay,  beaus,  pears,  apricots,  cherries,  and  v/ine  s;_;rapes.  ^ 

"Assistance  in  this  vrork  included  the  development  of  economic  briefs, 
v/hich  established  the  statistical  position  of  the  industries  a.nd  was  the 
basis  for  determination  of  a miarketing  plan;  the  development  of  a program 
v/hich  Y/ould  serve  the  industry  and  meet  legal  and  economic  requirements  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act;  the  dissemination  of  information  to  grov/ers 
and  handlers;  the  participation  in  the  active  opera,tion  of  the  agreements 
after  they  becaiiie  effective.  In  addition  to  v/orking  closely  v/ith  the  control 
boards  in  an  informal  fashion,  the  marketing  specialist  has  served  for  the 
past  year  as  chairraan  of  the  Eaisin  Control  Board,  the  Walnut  Control  Board, 
and  the  Prune  Control  Board.  , V 
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"Ten  coi.modities  have,  effected  prorate  .af;rcenients  during  the  past 
year.  These  included  lettuce  in'  Inporial  Valley,  new  potatoes  in  Kern  County, 
lettuce  in  the  Santa. l*Ip,ria  Valley,  Gravonstein  apples  produced  in  California, 
Emperor  ;,rapes  produp.ed’  in  Southern  California,  sV;eet,  potatoes  produced  in 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  t'6p;atoes  produced  in  Southern  California  for  fresh  ship- 
ping purposes  in  local  markets,  sv/eetpotatocs  produced  in  Southern  California, 
asparagus  produced  in  the  Sacrfimento  River  Delta,  aeid  artichokes  produced  in 
California.  ' ' 

"Assistowhce  .to  those  corni.fipdity  groups  has  been  given  by  the  development 
of  economic  data,  including  a study  of  quantities  to  be  marketed,  price  supply 
relationships,  statistical  infpnnatibh  showing  production,  acreage  and  number 
of  growers,  and  in  the  'development  of  the  plan  to  be  used  in  the  actual  oper- 
ation of  prorating.  The  Berkeley  office  together  with  county  extension  offices 
has  assisted  in  the  signing  of  prorate  petitions  to  the  extent  of  organizing 
local  coi-u.ittees  and  acting  as.  the  agency  through  which  this  v/ork  v/as  cleared. 

"Operations  under  the  Prorate  Act  have  generally ' proved  satisfactory 
and  have  meant  increased  returns  to  growers  through  an  orderly  distribution 
of  their  comnoditic-s.  A nuxaber  of  weal<:nesses  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Prorate  Act  and ’considerable  time  will  be  spent'  during  the  next  few  weeks  in 
assisting  the  farm  bureau  and  other  interested  groups  to  prepare  amenebnents  to 
the  Prorate  Act  which  will  be  presented  to  th.e  next  legislature." 
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G-rain  Marketing 

A ntcnlDer  of  States  have  been  conducting  grain  marketing  programs  based 
on  the  analysis  of  elevator  operations  and  subsequently  necessary  follow-up 
work.  The  Kansas  report  is  illustrative  of  this  type  of  program. 

I,  Reasons  for  Adopting 

Believing  that  the  increasing  number  of  cooperative  organizations  in 
the  State  is  an  indication  that  the  producer  is  determined  to  market  his 
own  grain,  and  if  such  is  his  plan,  the  following  plan  is  outlined  to 
indicate,  teach,  and  demonstrate  the  best  known  methods  for  so  doing. 

II.  Long-Time  Goals 

1.  A thorough  understanding  by  the  producer  of  the  possibilities  and 

limitations  of  cooperative  marketing. 

2.  A complete  knowledge  by  the  producer  of  the  various  local,  regional, 

and  national  organizations  that  will  affect  him. 

3.  A program  of  cooperative  marketing  methods  and  procedures  to  4-H  club 

members. 

4^  Cooperative  organizations  which  are  producer  owned  make  quality 
selling  for  the  producer  more  effective. 

III.  Procedure  and  Program  Organization 

1.  District  meetings  with  cooperative  organization  managers,  directors, 

and  county  agents  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a better  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  each. 

2.  Appointment  of  county  marketing  leaders  composed  of  at  least  one 

member  from  the  board  of  directors  of  each  cooperative  elevator  and 
cooperative  organization  in  the  county,  preferred  manager,  and  at 
least  one  other  director.  Some  other  progressive  producers,  some 
young  farmers,  one  member  of  the  fam  bureau  board,  and  one  or  more 
4-H  club  members. 

3.  Survey  of  local  organizations  as  secured  by  the  cooperating  State 

regionals.  The  organizations  to  be  established  a.s  better  business 
method  demonstrations. 

4.  The  analysis  to  be  returned  by  the  extension  economist,  marketing,  to 

the  board  of  directors  with  the  men  from  the  regional  representing 
that  territory.  In  the  presentation  of  the  analysis,  better  methods 
wili  be  suggested  and  changes  made  where  possible. 

5.  A further  follow-up  will  be  made  with  a meeting  of  the  stockholders 

to  acquaint  them  v/ith  tho  above  program.  This  will  also  cover  a 
discussion  of  regional  and  national  organizations  and  benefits. 
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6.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  to  create  a better  \mder standing  of  the  importance 
of  adliering  to  the  entire  cooperative  program  of  local,  regional,  and 
national  organizations. 

IV.  Division  of  Responsibility 

1.  Specialist  will 

(a)  Arrange  with  county  agents  for  district  county  agents  and 

elevator  managers,  directors,  and  stockholders  meetings  and 
attend  this  meeting. 

(b)  Sui’vey  local  elevator. 

(c_)  Attend  district  managers'  meetings. 

(d)  Present  analysis  work  to  boards  of  directors. 

(^)  Assist  in  stocldiolders ' meetings  or  in  county  meetings  of  stock- 
holders' groups. 

(f)  Attend  and  assist  with  meetings  of  marketing  council  when  possible. 

(g)  Arrange  for  a,  representative  of  national  organizations  to  attend 

marketing  council  meeting. 

2.  Coiuity  Agent  will 

(a)  Attend  district  county  agents'  conference. 

(b)  Attend  district  cooperative  managers'  meetings. 

(c_)  Appoint  or  select  marketing  leaders.  Leaders  to  be  composed  of 
representatives  from: 

(1)  Board  of  directors  of  each  cooperative  organization 

in  the  county. 

(2)  Pro  gressive  producers  not  on  board  and  who  may  not  be 

members  of  cooperative  organization  if  they  are 
interested. 

(o)  Some  member  from  the  farm  bureau  board. 

(4)  Some  young  farmers. 

(5)  One  or  more  4-H  club  members  in  each  county. 

(d)  Arrange  for  a meeting  of  the  marketing  leader  group  and  attend 

such  meeting  with  specialist  or  representatives  of  national  groups. 

{e)  Arrange  for  some  contact  v/ork  with  4-H  club  members  throughout  the 
year. 
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3.  Cooperating  National  Group  will 

(a)  Attend  district  county  agents*  conference. 

(d)  Attend  district  managers*  conference. 

(c)  Contact  local  cooperative  organizations  for  survey  work. 

(d)  Attend  directors'  meeting  with  extension  economist,  marketing, 

^vhen  the  analysis  is  returned. 

(_e)  Attend  stockholders*  meetings  and  county  meetings  of  stockholders. 

(f)  Attend  meetings  when  possible  to  fill  request  of  county  marketing 
committee . 

4.  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  will 
(a)  Analyze  survey  reports  of  elevators. 

(h)  Check  with  extension  marketing  specialist  on  letters  sent  to 
local  elevators. 

(c)  Department  of  agricultural  economics,  K.S.C.  with  representative 
of  division  of  cooperative  marketing,  and  extension  division 
will  analyze  the  records  further  on  a comparative  basis  for 
research. 

V.  Results  Will  Be  Measured  By 


c 


1.  Number  of  elevators  surveyed  and  malyzed. 

2.  Number  of  practices  suggested  and  adopted. 

3.  The  percent  of  increase  of  products  through  cooperative  channels  from 

producer  to  local;  to  regional;  to  national. 

The  Extent  To  ?iThich  Long-Time  Goals  For  Marketirg  of  Grain  Have  Been  Reached 
Goals  Accomplishments 

1.  To  persuade  80  percent  of  the 
gra,in  grev'ers  end  dealers  to 
buy  and  sell  or  o.  quality  and 
grade  basis,  emphasizing  pro- 
cessing of  top  no.  2 wheat. 


2.  To  persuade  20  percent  of  the 
growers  to  study  fundamental 
market  conditions  and  the  use 
of  "The  Kansas  Agricultural 
Situation. " 


1.  With  the  change  in  Federal  grades, 

selling  on  a grade  basis  will  be 
more  effective  since  it  will  not 
allow  as  much  mixing  between  the  i 
locol  and  terminal.  Progress  | 

has  i.’een  made  but  the  goal  of 
80  percent  has  not  been  reached. 

2.  Approximately  20  percent  of  the 

growers  are  studying  fundamental  t 
market  conditions  and  the  use 
the  monket  forecast. 
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3.  To  furnish  information  to 

managers  and  raemhers  of  co- 
operative elevators. 

4.  To  give  assistance  and  information 

on  cooperative  marketing  of  grain 
in  those  counties  desiring  it. 

5.  To  survey  and  analyze  the 

hxisiness  of  those  cooperative 
elevators  and  regional  organi- 
zations requesting  it. 

6.  To  survey  and  analyze  40  percent 

of  the  cooperative  elevators  in 
5 years. 

7.  To  familiarize  4-H  cluh  members 

with  principles  of  cooperation 
as  a study  and  a part  of  the 
program  in  4-H  cluh  meetings, 

8.  To  secure  production  and  marketing 

records  in  cooperation  with  the 
production  and  farm  management 
programs. 


3.  The  marketing  news  notes  has  been 

furnished  to  managers  aiid  mem- 
bers of  cooperative  elevators. 
This  is  a quarterly  news-letter. 

4.  All  possible  assistance  v;as  given 

to  cooperative  marketing  of 
grain. 

5.  The  regional  associations  as  well 

as  the  cooperating  cooperative 
elevators  have  been  surveyed 
and  analyzed. 

6.  Approximately  45  percent  of  the 

cooperative  elevators  of  the 
State  have  been  surveyed  and 
analyzed  in  the  past  4 years. 

7.  A definite  study  on  the  principles 

of  cooperation  was  made  a part 
of  the  "Leaders  Guide"  to  be 
included  in  the  program  of  4-H 
club  meetings. 

8.  Ho  records  available. 


Statistical  Report  From  Stato  Supplement  Showing 

Value  To 

The  State: 

1933 

1934 

1. 

Number  of  cooperative  farmers’  elevator  companies 
in  the  State  .....  

i/244 

i/268 

■ 2. 

Number  of  farmers’  elevators  that  have  changed 
from  stock  companies  to  a cooperative  basis  . . 

4 

12 

' 3. 

Number  of  cooperative  organizations  represented 
on  coopern,tive  mc.rketing  committees 

151 

103 

4. 

Number  of  men  in  cooperative  monketing  committees 

416 

(41  cos.) 

304 

(30  cos.) 

5. 

Number  of  4-H  club  leaders  acting  on  these 

committees  

28 

19 

6. 

• 

Number  of  meetings  held  by  these  cooperative 

committees  . . 

83 

38 

7. 

Number  of  community  meetings  held  where  these 

leaders  assisted  

110 

74 
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1933 

1934 

8. 

Rum.'ber 

of 

these  leaders  assisting  with  such  meetings 

131 

36 

9. 

Rurn"ber 

of 

4-H  clu"b  meetings  in  which  nuirketing  was  discussed 

165 

273 

( 


ij  Figures  reported  "by  county  agents  in  farm  oureau  counties 
Form  For  Analysis  Of  Bylaws 
I.  Capper-Volstead  provisions 
1.  One  vote  per  member  2/ 


II 


Required 

Yes 


Comments 

Yes 


Dividend  on  common  stock 
limited  to  8 percent  2/’ 


Yes 


Yes 


Rot  more  than  50  percent  of 
"business  with  nonmem"bers 


Yes 


Yes  (stated 


in  "bylaws) 


4.  Voting  limited  to  producers 
of  agricultural  products 


Yes 


Ro 


Association  operated  for 

mutual  "benefit  of  producers 


Yes 


Yes 


That  the  association  shall  'oe 
engaged  in  interstate  and/or 
foreign  comraerce 


c 


Yes 


■Yes 


AnaJysis  of  other  provisions  desira"ble 
1.  Provision  for  a surplus 


Comments  on  your  association 


Surplus  equal  to  amount  Yes.  (Profits  from 
of  outstanding  capital  nonmem"bers  "business.) 
stock. 


2.  Provision  for  amendment 
"by  "bylaws 


By  majority  of  •mem"bers  ■ • 
present  at  regular 
meeting  of  stock-  ' 
holders.  ' Requirement 
should  not  "be  too  rigid. 


0.  K. 


3.  Election  of  "board  of 
directors 


5-7  directors  are  enough.  ■ 
Terms  should  expire  at 
different  periods  so  that 
experienced  mem"bers  will 
"be  on  the  "board  at  all 
times. 


Staggered  terms. 


Control  of  stock 
transfers 
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Transfera"ble  only  to  farmers 
' and  only  if  ovmer  is  free 
■ from-de"bt  to-company*  'Trans- 
fers not  valid  unless  trans- 
ferred on  "books  of  ass’n 
• with -approval  ©f- 
"board . 


Rot  limited 
to  producers , 
left  to  "board 
of  directors. 
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5.  Provision  for  purchase 
stock  by  con^any. 


Purchase  of  stock  of  members 
should  be  optional  with  as- 
sociation. Basis  of  pur- 
chase whether  book  or  par 
value  should  be  stated  in 

bylaws . Par  value  of  $25 


6.  Provision  for  distribution  On  basis  of  business.  Prorate 
of  net  earnings.  to  be  first  applied  on  in- 

debtedness of  member,  if  any. 

Adequate  reserves  to  be 

provided  before  prorations 

are  made.  Satisfactory 


2/  Only  one  of  (l)  and  (2)  under  Capper-Volstead  provisions  is  required,  but 
both 'are  desirable. 

A sample  analysis  letter,  dated  March  24,  1934,  and  report  on  an  organiza- 
tion with  a 3-year  analysis  follow. 

"Cooperative  Organization  No.  14: 

"Enclosed  you  will  find  a tabular  statement  of  the  financial  analysis 
made  from  your  annual  audits  for  the  past  3 years.  This  report  is  similar  to 
ones  you  have  received  before  for  individual  years.  In  this  case,  however,  we 
have  placed  the  figures  alongside  each  other  so  you  can  make  comparisons ' more 
readily  as  to  progress  that  has  been  made  from  year  to  year.  Also,  we  have 
checked  figures  for  earlier  years  and  corrected  any  minor  errors. 

"Part  I of  the  tabular  statement  shows  an  analysis  of  the  working  capital. 
With  the  exception  of  items  4 and  6 your  organization  has  made  an  excellent 
record  in  regard  to  all  the  comparisons  shown  in  this  section.  Item  4 indi- 
cates that  the  amount  of  receivables  is  large  in  relation  to  the  sideline  sales. 

The  ideal  standard  in  this  respect  is  sideline  sales  about  12  times  the  amount 
of  receivables  or,  stating  it  in  another  way,  the  sales  during  the  month  should 
be  about  equal  to  the  amount  of  credit  extended.  Of  course  in  periods  of  low 
prices  and  slow  collections,  it  is  difficult  to  even  approach  this  ratio  of  12  to 
1.  However,  since  item  6 shows  that  receivables  are  a rather  large  percent  of 
the  current  assets,  it  v/ould  seem  desirable  that  some  attention  be  given  to  the 
question  of  reducing  the  receivables.  Since  you  have  already  adopted  a plan  of 
cash  payment,  the  matter  of  reducing  receivables  depends  upon  making  some  reduc- 
tion in  old  accounts  and  notes. 

"Part  II  shows  an  analysis  of  the  fixed  capital.  Both  of  the  comparisons 
are  well  above  standard.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  three  comparisons 
made  under  part  III.  Your  organization  is  to  be  commended  especially  for  the 
large  surplus  that  you  have  against  outstanding  stock.  This  is  one  point  where 
many  cooperative  elevators  of  the  State  have  fallen  down  during  the  last  year 
or  two. 
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"Part  IV  shows  the  financial  results  of  operation.  Item  I of  this  section 
indicates  that  the  operating  costs  were  high  in  relation  to  the  gross  income. 

Most  organizations  calculate  that  the  operating  costs  should  he  about  97  nercent 
of  the  gross  income  so  that  a 3 percent  margin  is  maintained.  The  margin  on  sales 
is  about  standard,  but  the  margin  on  wheat  sales  and  sales  of  other  grain  is 
slightly  less  than  is  desirable.  'You  have  maintained  a very  satisfactory  margin 
on  sideline  sales.  Many  organizations  attempt  to  handle  sidelines  on  too  small  a 
margin.  Item  7 shows  that  salaries  and  wages  are  slightly  above  the  desirable 
standard  in  relation  to  the  gross  sales. 

"Part  V shov/s  a membership  which  is  above  average  in  regard  to  numbers  but 
which  does  not  come  up  to  standard  in  percent  of  members  patronizing  the  company. 
The  capacity  turnover  during  1933  was  slightly  below  the  desirable  standard,  but 
the  record  for  the  2 previous  years  indicates  that  this  can  be  brought  back  to 
normal  with  the  return  of  good  crops.  However,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  induce 
a larger  percent  of  the  members  to  patronize  the  company  as  a means  of  securing  a 
large  volume  in  years  of  small  crop. 


In  conclusion  the  suggestions  made  above  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  A reduction  in  the  amount  of  receivables  and  the  establishment  of  a 

definite  policy  in  regard  to  credit  extension. 

2.  A reduction  in  the  operating  costs  so, that  a margin  of  3 percent  may 

be  maintained  on  the  gross  income. 


"The  above  analysis  is  based  upon  the  combined  business  and  is  not  separated 
into  store,  elevator,  and  oil  departments.  A consideration  of  these  departments 

separately  indicates  that  the  oil  department  has  been  carrying  the  losses  of  the 

store  and  elevator  departments.  Not  considering  the  amounts  set  aside  for  bad  • 
debts  and  depreciation,  the  audit  indicates  that  the  elevator  department  and  store 
department  incurred 'losses  which  were  made  up  by  the  oil  department.  Whether  or' 
not  .this  is  entirely  fair  to  the  patrons  who  purchase  gas  and  oil  is  a matter  to  be 

decided  by  the  members  of  the  organization.  However,  it  would  seem  advisable  to 

give  some  consideration  to  the  question  and  perhaps  in  the  future  operate  the  busi- 
ness in  such  a way  that  the  store  and  elevator  departments  assume  their  profits  and 
losses. 

"In  addition  to  the  tabular  statement,  you  will  find  a chart  showing  the 
same  financial  analysis  of  your  business.  The  lines  on  this  balance-sheet  chart 
may  indicate  to  you  more  clearly  in  what  respect  your  business  has  been  above 
standard  and  where,  if  any,  it  has  dropped  below  standard. 

"We  hope  this  work  will  be  of  some  value  to  you  in  calling  to  the  attention 
of  your  patrons  the  real  effort  that  is  being  made  to  keep  their  con^jany  in  line 
with  safe  financial  standard  and  pointing  out  to  them  what  cooperation  they  will 


"Assuring  you  we  will  at  all  times  be  glad  to  be  of  any  assistance  we  can, 

we  are 


3.  A somewhat  wider  margin  on  the  sales  and  also  the  wheat  sales. 


4.  A larger  percent  of  the  members  patronizing  the  company. 


have  to  give,  to  enable  the, manager  and  board  of.  directors  to  do  any  more  than  they 
are  doing. 
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The  same  typo  of  analysis  v/as  made  for  two  of  the  terminal  associations, 
and  the  analysis,  dated  May  16,  1934,  for  Cooperative  Organization  "B"  is  included 
in  this  report  as  follows: 


"Cooperative  Terminal  Organization  "B": 

"Your  recent  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  has  been  analyzed  and  we 
are  submitting  a comparative  analysis  of  certain  items.  The  comparisons  are 
similar  to  those  which  were  made  a year  ago  and  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  progress  made  during  the  past  year. 

"Table  I shows  a comparison  of  certain  balance-sheet  items  for  the  past  3 
years.  Especially  commendable  is  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  receivables  and 
also  current  liabilities  as  compared  to  a year  ago.  The  current  liabilities  are 
approximately  one-third  as  large  as  they  were  at  the  time  the  audit  was  made  in 
1933,  while  the  current  assets  are  only  slightly  smaller.  The  receivables  have 
been  reduced  approximately  $10,000  during  the  past  year. 

"Table  II  shows  the  con^^arative  standing  in  regard  to  4 important  finan- 
cial results  for  the  past  5 years.  Each  one  of  these  ratios  shows  excellent 
improvement  during  the  past  year.  They  also  show  a strong  financial  position. 
Your  organization  is  to  be  coimended  for  the  marked  improvement  in  the  financial 
position  as  compared  with  that  shown  by  the  audit  2 years  ago. 

"Table  III  compares  the  actual  receipts  a.nd  expenditures  with  those  es- 
timated in  the  budget  for  1933-34.  The  receipts  and  expenditures  are  also  shown 
in  percent  of  the  items  as  listed  in  the  budget.  While  the  total  expense  was 
about  $2500  larger  than  anticipated,  the  income  was  nearly  $9,000  more  than  ex- 
pected. On  a percentage  basis,  this  indicates  that  expenses,  not  including  what 
was  written  off  as  bad  debts,  were  120  percent  of  the  expense  as  estimated  in  the 
budget.  The  income  was  175  percent  of  the  income  estimated  in  the  budget.  While 
this  indicates  that  the  items  as  set  forth  in  the  budget  were  not  rigidly  adhered 
to,  it  shows  that  the  increased  expenditures  were  entirely  justified  by  the  sub- 
stantial increase  in  income.  There  is  one  item  listed  in  the  expenditures, 
namely,  that  of  $209  for  interest  paid,  which  was  not  included  in  the  budget. 

"In  addition  to  these  3 tables,  which  are  similar  to  the  tables  which  were 
submitted  to  you  last  year,  we  are  submitting  a table  of  total  monthly  shipments 
of  grain  to  Kansas  City  for  the  past  3 years.  When  the  volume  of  business  which 
your  organization  has  handled  during  the  past  fiscal  year  is  compared  with  the 
trend  in  grain  receipts  at  your  market,  it  is  readily  evident  that  your  organiza- 
tion handled  a much  larger  percent  of  the  total  business  than  ever  before.  This 
is  a very  commendable  showing  in  a year  of  a small  crop. 

"May  we  again  assure  you  that  we  are  pleased  to  cooperate  with  your  organ- 
ization in  our  v/ork  that  we  have  been  doing  with  local  elevators.  Extending 
best  wishes  for  a successful  annual  meeting,  we  are 

Sincerely  yours," 
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Follow-up 


"The  follow-up  part  of  the  cooperative  marketing  program  is  very  important 
as  results  are  to  be  secured.  Special  meetings  with  stockholders  or  directors 
were  held  for  tvro  reasons: 

1.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  arrange  for  a meeting  at  their  annual 

meeting  dates  as  several  organizations  schedule  their  annual  meeting 
on  the  same  date. 

2.  There  is  not  sufficient  time  for  a complete  discussion  of  the  analysis 

and  at  the  same  time  perform  the  other  business  of  the  association. 

"The  effectiveness  of  the  special  meetings  has  been  increased  in  the  ' 
presence  of  a member  of  the  cooperative  regional  talcing  part  on  the  program." 


The  following  results  indicate  development  in  this  program: 

1.  A better  understanding  between  these  farm  organizations  and  extension 

work,  resulting  in  better  cooperation.  ' 

2,  The  carrying  out  of  an  organized  study  of  local  organizations  which  will 

develop  into  a study  of  membership  relations. 


3.  The  individual  farmer  obtains  a better  understanding  of  the  size,  purposes,  , 

and  his  relationship  and  duty  to  his  local,  regional,  and  nation  organ- 
ization. 

4.  An  increase  in  the  percentage  of  business  from  individual  to  local. 

5.  An  increase  in  the  business  from  local  to  the  cooperative  regionals  and  . 

to  the  national  cooperative  marketing  organizations. 

Iowa  reports  the  result  of  assistance  rendered  in  helping  draft  a new 
cooperative  law  for  the  State  and  the  benefits  derived  thereby  in  the  field  of 
grain  marketing, 

"A  completely  new  set  of  articles  and  bylaws  was  prepared  in  cooperation 
with  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association  for  use  in  connection  with  the  reor- 
ganization work.  However,  because  of  deficiencies  in  the  cooperative  law  as  a 
result  of  which  it  was  legally  inexpedient  to:  do  some  of  the  things  which  it  \<as 

desirable  to  do  in  corniection  with  the  new  set-up,  it  was  found  necessary  to 

revise  the  cooperative  law.  Much  time  had  previously  been  spent  working  with 
farm  organizations  and  a special  legislative  commission,  appointed  to  re-codify 
the  corporation  laws  of  the  State,  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  a new 
cooperative  law.  The  reorganization  work  was  therefore  temporarily  held  in 
abeyance,  except  in  especially  urgent  cases,'  until  the  nev/  law  could  be  anacted. 
The  proposed  law,  however,  got  caught  in  the  jam  toward  the  end  of  the  special 
legislative  session  ( 1934^)  ■ after  it  had  passed  the  senate  with  only  one  dissenting 
vote.  However,  a new  bill  v/as  drafted  and  introduced  in  the  1935  regular  sessi^"" 


He suits 
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of  the  legislature,  which  hill  passed  both  the  houses  unanimously  after  having 
had  the  unanimous  support  of  all  the  lov/a  cooperative  organizations  and  of  the 
general  farm  organizations  (with  the  exception  of  the  Farm  Holiday  Association) . 

"The  new  law  contains  features  not  found  in  any  other  stock  cooperative 
law.  In  general,  the  act  seeks  to  bring  cooperatives  with  stock  up  to  the  same 
cooperative  standard  as  was  provided  by  the  1921  nonstock  law  for  nonstock  co- 
operatives. Tlae  present  act  is  not  merely  permissive  as  to  the  essential  co- 
operative features,  but  is,  to  a large  extent,  mandatory.  Moreover,  it  seeks 
definitely  to  make  the  member  patron  the  sole  beneficiary  of  the  operations  of 
the  organization,  even  to  the  extent  that  in  case  of  dissolution,  stockholders 
participate  in  the  surplus  on  a patronage  basis, 

"The  creation  of  a free  surplus  is  strictly  limited,  and  any  profit 
retained  in  the  business  in  excess  of  the  limited  reserve  must  be  allocated 
among  the  members  on  a patronage  basis.  Tlie  new  act  provides  for  both  stock 
and  nonstock  organizations  and  makes  the  requirements  the  same  for  both  types 
of  organization." 


Market  Organization 

In  order  to  analyze  properly  the  marketing  functions  and  processes  in 
any  market,  a detailed  and  comprehensive  study  is  necessary.  An  outline  of  the 
problems  and  procedure  involved  in  such  a study  is  given  by  Massachusetts  as 
follows . 

A Study  of  the  Worcester  Market  Situation  with 
Respect  to  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

I.  General  statement  of  problem 

General  observation  indicates  that  rapid  shifts  are  being  made 
in  the  channels  and  methods  of  distribution  of  perishable  products  in 
the  Worcester  market. 

Apparently  wholesale  distribution  channels  and  methods  are  being 
changed  by  many  teclmological  developments  such  as,  for  example,  (l)  re- 
frigeration, (2)  motor  trucks,  and  (3)  modern  highways. 

Apparently  retail  distribution  channels  and  methods  are  being 
changed  by  such  developments  as,  for  example,  (l)  the  chain  store, 

(2)  automobiles,  and  (3)  changing  standards  of  living. 

Local  producers  believe  offhand  — 

1.  That  roany  inefficiencies  exist  in  the  present  marketing  organization, 

2.  That  the  present  facilities  are  entirely  inadequate  for  the  most 

economical  disposal  of  their  products,  thus  forcing  the  local 
buyers  to  look  for  other  sources  of  supply  (Boston,  Providence, 
and  others) . 
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3.  That  the  chain  stores  bring  in  their  produce  from  outside  areas  be- 

cause of  lack  of  local  buying  facilities  (a  market  place  where 
they  could  go  and  select  products  in  sufficient  quantity).;  and 
generally, 

4.  That  foreign-grown  products  are  being  "pushed"  by  the  local  trade  _ 

at  the  expense  of  local  products. 

In  order  to  substantiate  or  disprove  such  beliefs  and  to  enable  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  to  understand  more  clearly  the  general  nature  of  the 
local  ma-rket  and  of  the  supply  area,  it  is  proposed — 

1.  To  make  a study  of  the  nature  of  the  local  marketing  processes,  and  the 

shifts  taking  place  therein, 

2.  To  determine  whether  such  shifts  are  the  result  of  the  operation  of 

natural  economic  forces  outside  of  the  field  of  local  inefficiency  or 
in  adequacy  or  whether  such  shifts  are  being  forced  through  local 
inefficiencies  and  inadequacies. 

3.  To  determine  the  effect  of  such  shifts  on  local  producers  and  whether 

they  are  economically  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  local  producers. 

4.  If  inefficiencies  and  inadequacies  do  exist,  to  determine  and  suggest 

methods  of  overcoming  them. 


5.  To  define  the  production  areas  (local  and  foreign);  determine  the  ^ 

shifts  in  these  areas;  and  determine  the  causes  for  these  shifts. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  that  this  study  should  be  made. 

II.  Specific  purposes  of  study.  More  specifically,  the  purposes  of  this  study  are: 

Concerning  Worcester  Market  Structure 

1.  To  determine  the  origin  and  disposal  of  the  produce  exchanged  (the  Trade 

Channels  of  Distribution)  and  the  proportion  of  the  supply -handled  by 
each  agency  in  the  local  market  structure.  To  determine  also  not  only 
the  relative  importance  of  the  various  channels  of  distribution  and  the 
agencies  at  various  stages  in  the  channels,  but  also  the  importance 
which  each  plays  at  different  times  during  the  local  production  season. 

Note — It  is  recognized  that  to  provide  information  which  would  answer 
the  above  purpose  would  not  in  itself  provide  solutions  for  the  mar- 
keting problems  but  that  it  vYould  furnish  a much  needed,  foundation 
and  the  means  to  an  end  inasmuch  as  pertinent  data  would  be  obtained 
concurrently  to  throw  light  on  such  problems  as  those  mentioned  below. 

2.  To  analyze  the  functions  of  each  type  of  agency  (kinds  of  services 

rendered) . 


3.  To  determine  the  economic  or  intra-market  relationships  bety/een  various 
agencies  in  the  market. 
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4.  To  determine  the  efficiency  of  particular  business  units,  agencies, 

clianncls,  marketing  arrangements,  and  of  the  market  in  gcncro.l  as.it 
is  now  operated.  (A  superficial  study  based  on  observations  rather 
than  attempting  to  obtain  definite  measurements  of  efficiency.) 

ilote — Inefficiencies  which  might  exist  include: 

(a)  Excess  duplication  of  retail  outlets. 

(b)  Excessive  luxury  services  (frequent  deliveries). 

(_c)  Extreme  conroetition  for  small  orders  and  the  last  fringe  of 
business . 

(d)  Duplicat  ion  in  wholesale  branches  raid  distributing  services 
by  concerns  performing  exactly  the  same  service. 

(p)  Duolica.te  routes  of  delivery  trucks. 

(f)  Unnecessary  multiplication  of  facilities  of  any  kind,  to  ma.tch 

similar  facilities  of  an  aggressive  competitor,  or  in  order  to 
get  ahead  of  the  competition  and  increase  volume. 

5.  To  describe  physically,  locate,  and  determine  reason  for  location  of 

agencies  within  the  City  of  Y^orcester. 

Note — Can  be  explained  by  considering  (l)  nature  of  commodity, 

(2)  transportation  costs,  (3)  differences  in  cost  rates  of  operation 
at  different  places,  such  as  rents,  labor,  etc.,  (4)  advantages  in 
accessibility  to  customers  at  different  places,  (5)  the  influence .of 
size  of  business  (economies  of  large  scale  operations,  also),  (6)  the 
competitive  conditions  of  the  trade,  and  (?)  the  type  of  agency  carry- 
ing on  the  marketing  operations. 

6.  To  determine  changes  or  shifts  which  have  taken  place,  during  the  8-year 

period  (1925-33),  in  proportions  of  supply  handled  by  each  agency  in  the 
distributive  organization. 

Note — In  determining  the  reasons  for  shifts  and  defining- functions 
and  efficiency,  the  obtaining  of  such  incidental  information  as  follov/s: 

(a)  Tire  nature  of  contract  of  sale. 

(b)  Credit  allowed. 

(_c)  Discounts  and  rebates  provided. 

(d)  Tolerance  of  shrinkage.  . . 

(_e)  Tolerance  of  substitution. 

(f)  Responsibility  of  deterioration. 

(£)  Provisions  for  inspection  and  adjustment  of  -claims. 

(h)  Methods  of  negotiation. 

(j^)  Guarantee  of  price  maintenance  of  either  buyers  or  sellers. 

(j.)  Price  agreements  among  competing  dealers. 

(k)  Agreements  between  buyers  and  sellers  in  regard  to  resale  prices. 

(_l)  The  attraction  of  advertising  by  agencies  in  the  market. 

(m)  Understandings  in  regard  to  trade  territories  for  the  different 
types  of  dealers. 

7.  To  suggest  methods  of  lowering  costs,  or  in  other  words,  increasing 

efficiency  in  the  local  marketing  process. 
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To  determine  if  any  why  local  products  are  not  "pushed"  and  find  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  such  discriminations  can  he  overcome. 


C 


9.  To  determine  the  extent,  if  any,  which  the  market  outlets  (consumption) 
of  local  grown  products,  can  he  increased  in  the  local  area,  (a  very 
superficial  study  population  trends  and  trends  in  consumer  preference.) 


Note — As  a means  of  approaching  the  above  problem,  the  following  is 
suggested:  Analysis  of  prices  of  products  from  competing  areas,  includ- 

ing relationship  to  type  and  quality  and  to  methods  of  distribution  and 
sale,  seasonal  variation  of  prices,  and  factors  within  the  consigning 
area,  including  especially  the  variations  associated  with  differences 
in  types  of  products  and  points  of  origin. 


10.  To  suggest  means  of  overcoming  inadequacies  if  they  are  found  to  exist. 

(a)  To  determine  the  possibilities  of  a new  farmers'  market  set-up 
discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  (l)  location,  (2)  needed 
facilities,  (3)  type  of  control,  (4)  needed  regulations,  and 
(5)  means  of  financing. 

Concerning  Production  Areas 


11.  To  locate  and  describe  the  present  limits  of  the  local  production  areas 

for  the  principal  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  which  can  be  grown  locally 
and  which  are  concentrated  in  the  Worcester  market.  ^ 

12.  To  locate  and  describe  the  present  extent  of  the  production  area  for 

foreign-produced  fruits  and  vegetables  which  compete  with  local  grown 
products  during  the  local  growing  season. 

13.  To  locate  and  describe  the  limits  of  the  local  production  area  as  it 

existed  in  1925. 

14.  To  locate  and  describe  the  extent  of  the  production  area,  as  it  existed 

in  1925,  for  foreign-produced  fruits  and  vegetables  which  compete  with 
local  home-grown  products  during  the  local  growing  season. 

15t  To  find  the  factors  determining  the  limits  of  the  areas  in  both  cases  and 
thus  account  for  shifts  or  fluctuations  in  these  limits. 

Note — Such  a study  should  bring  out  the  close  relationships  between  the 
problems  of  commodity  distribution,  transportation  rates,  and  regional 
price  differentials.  This  study  should  point  out  the  prospects  for  ex- 
pansion or  contraction  of  the  present  supply  area  and  the  possibilities 
of  competition  from  new  sources  of  supply — ^caused  by,  for  instance, 
development  of  roads,  trucks  and  other  transportation  lines.  It  should 
explain  why  the  limits  of  the  market  exist  as  they  are  and  why  they 
change  from  time  to  time.  It  would ■ contribute  to  an  understanding  of 
the  market  structure  for  the  commodities  concerned.  A knowledge  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  supply  area  would  be  helpful  in  collecting,  dissemi- 
nating,  and  interpreting  crop  and  iriarket  news. 
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Data  needed  for  interpretation  of  boundaries  and  limits  of  areas  v/ould  be 
as  follov.'s: 

(a)  The  relative  costs  of  transportation  from  one  point  to  another. 

(1)  Rates. 

(2)  Convenience  of  service. 

(3)  The  reliability  of  the  agency. 

(4)  Time  lost  in  transit. 

(5)  Advantages  of  assorted  loads. 

(6)  Custom  duties. 

(7)  Health  and  disease  regulations. 

(8)  Adequacy  of  facilities  on  alternative  markets. 

(9)  Loading  and  unloading  costs  and  time  spent  along  route. 

\ 

(b)  Reasons  of  conflict  between  theoretical  and  actual  boundaries. 

(1)  Weaker  bargaining  power. 

(2)  Dist  ance  to  market  for  perishables. 

(3)  Recent  changes  in  transportcution  costs  (result  of  lag  in 

readjustment) . 

(4)  Health  regulations. 

(5)  Grading  requirements. 

(6)  Convenience  and  adequacy  of  service. 

16.  To  determine  vmether  or  not  the  local  production  area  will  be  able  to 

compete  successfully  in  the  production  of  certain  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  the  Worcester  market  and  whether  or  not  past  shifts  have  been  due 
to  the  introduction  of  more  "attractive"  enterprises  or  whether  inade- 
quate and  inefficient  outlets  have  affected  prices  adversely  and  thus 
given  already-existing  alternate  enterprises  comparative  advantage  over 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

(a)  By  a producers'  survey  determine  the  follovdng  (a  farm  management 
study) : 

(1)  Trend  of  shifts  in  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

(2)  Relative  corfqparative  advantage  of  competing  alternative 

enterprises  during  period  of  shifts. 

(3)  Relationship  between  enterprises.  Point  out  nature  of 

joint  products  and  their  effect  upon  total  production, 
and  similar  relationships. 

(4)  The  place  of  each  commodity  in  the  farm  organization. 

(5)  The  different  practices  and  their  affect  upon  other  enter- 

prises in  intensity. 

Note — To  determine  the  above  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
the  inputs  per  outputs  for  the  crops  in  question. 
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Concerning  Consizming  Areas 

17.  To  locate  the  limits  of  the  consuming  areas  for  the  principal  fresh 

fruits  and  vegetables  (which  can  he  gromi  locally)  and  which  are 
handled  in  some  part  of  the  Worcester  market. 

18.  To  find  the  fcictors  determining  these  limits,  and  to  account  for  the 

fluctuations  or  shifts  in  these  limits  from  year  to  year.  (See 
Weaver ' s Study . ) 

19.  To  determine  the  possibilities  of  developing  new  areas  or  foreign 

outlets  for  the  local  production  area. 

III.  Method  of  Approach  to  Problem 

1.  A working  approach  to  a study  of  the  above  problems  will  be  made  by 
canvassing  a questionnaire  among  representative  samples  of  the 
following  groups: 

(a)  Retailers  (independent  and  chain) 

(b)  Commission  and  y/holesale  houses  (Viforccster , Springfield,  Boston) 

(_c)  Traveling  truckers  (where?) 

(d)  Hucksters 

(_e)  Parmer  producers  in  surrounding  territory 

( f ) Sellers  on  the  farmers'  market 

(g)  Hotels  a,nd  restaurants 

The  following  survey  reported  by  Rhode  Island  illustrates  another 

phase  of  the  problem  of  analyzing  and  selecting  desirable  market  outlets. 

Factors  For  Consideration  in  Sxirveying  the  Possibilities 
Of  a Canning  Plant  at  East  Greenwich 

I.  Availability  of  raw  materials 

The  profitableness  of  a canning  plant  depends  upon  a succession  of  crops  which 
will  enable  the  plant  to  operate  as  many  days  as  possible  during  the 
season  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  each  crop  so  that  the  plant  can  be 
operated  at  or  near  capacity  each  day.  A commercial  canning  plant  cannot 
depend  upon  surplus  products  if  it  is  to  operate  economicodly.  There  must 
be  a dependable  and  regular  supply  in  season  of  cro^js  specifically  grown 
for  canning.  The  quality  of  the  canned  crop  and  the  demand  for  it  one 
influenced  by  the  variety  grown,  the  tj^je,  the  stage  of  maturity,  and  the 
condition  at  the  time  of  harvest  for  canning.  The  important  factors 
which  will  dotoxTiiine  whether  or  not  a supply  of  raw  materials  will  be 
available  a.re  these: 

1.  Soil  and  climate 

The  production  for  market  of  many  different  vegetables  is  evidence 
that  the  soil-  and  climate  in  many  sections  of  the  State  are 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  vegetable  crops.  Among  those  grown 
are  several  which  are  adapted  for  canning;  namely,  spinach,  beets, 
carrots,  snap  bea.ns,  lima  beans,  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  and  squash. 
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All  these  vegetables  are  produced  in  large  quantity  during  the 
season  aiid  are  marketed  as  fresh  vegetables  to  supply  the  demand 
of  local  and  nearby  markets. 

2.  The  availability  of  crop  land 

The  transfer  of  land  from  crops  now  grown  to  the  growing  of  vegetables 
for  canning  would  require  changes  in  farm  organization  and  manage- 
ment . It  would  take  time  for  farmers  to  make  these  changes.  Be- 
fore making  such  changes  farmers  v/ould  need  to  be  convinced  that  the 
nev;  crops  would  give  them  an  increased  income  over  what  they  are 
now  getting.  Most  farmers  would  want  some  assurance  that  the  mar- 
ket for  such  new  crops  was  reasonably  permanent . 

3.  Competing  enterprises 

In  general  the  system  of  farming  followed  in  Rhode  Island  and  the 

sources  of  farm  income  are  the  result  of  several  years  experience 
on  the  part  of  farmers.  The  farm  enterprises  now  found  on  Rhode 
Island  farms  are  those  which  over  a series  of  years  have  given 
farmers  the  largest  net  returns. 

The  production  of  crops  for  canning  would  be  a new  enterprise.  Farm- 
ers would  have  to  displace  present  enterprises  with  the  nev/  enter- 
prise to  some  extent.  In  many  cases  it  would  mean  the  purchase  of 
new  equipment.  It  would  mean  learning  how  to  grow  the  kinds  and 
varieties  of  crops  which  are  used  for  canning  and  to  harvest  and 
deliver  them  in  the  right  condition.  Production  practices  vary 
in  some  instances  from  those  used  in  growing  and  harvesting  the 
same  vegetable  for  market. 

Rhode  Island  producers  are  closer  to  consuming  markets  than  are  most 
of  the  producers  growing  vegetables  for  market.  No  comparative 
farm  prices  for  vegetables  in  Rhode  Island  have  been  collected. 
Hov/ever,  market  reports  and  farm  management  surveys  indicate  that 
farmers  in  this  State  received  prices  per  acre  and  per  unit  as 
high  as,  and  in  many  cases  higher  than,  the  prices  received  by 
farmers  in  the  States  listed.  Nearness  to  market  means  lower 
costs  for  hauling.  It  also  means  farmers  in  this  State  often 
con  increase  returns  per  acre  by  selling  seconds.  Distant 
shippers  cannot  do  this  because  of  high  transportation  and 
package  costs. 

II.  La.bor  supply 

1,  Availability 

The  growing  and  canning  of  crops  requires  an  abundance  of  cheap  labor 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  variation  in  the  demand  for 
labor  is  wide.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  Manu- 
facturers in  1931  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  canning  and 
preserving  plants  ranged  from  the  peak  of  181,658  in  September  to 
a low  of  37,815  in  December.  In  the  production  of  many  vegetables 
there  is  a peak  demand  for  labor  at  certain  seasons,  especially 
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during  thinning  and  weeding  and  at.  harvesting.  There  is  some 
douht  as  to  whether  such  labor  would  he  available  in  Rhode  Island 
during  normal  business  conditions,  and  if  available,,  whether  the 
wages  asked  would  be  at  levels  which  would  enable  farmers  and 
canning  plants  here  to  compete  with  other  canning  areas. 

2.  Wages 

Wages  for  farm  labor  in  Rhode  Island  are  on  a higher  level  than  wages 
in  many  of  the  States  where  canning  crops  are  grown,  as  shown  by 
table  2. 

Table  2. — Farm  wages  per  month  with  board,  1935 


Month 

Rhode  Island 

Hew  York 

Delaware 

Maryland 

J anuary 

$29 . 00 

$20.50  ■ 

$18.25 

$19.75 

April 

.29.00 

20,50  ■ 

17. .00 

18.25 

J^iy 

33.00 

22.25 

18.00 

18.75 

October 

36.75 

22.50 

, 19.75 

20.25 

III . Financing 

1.  Capital  investment 

The  investment  in  fixed  and  operating  capital  to  provide  a properly 

equipped  plant  is  quite  large.  The  investment  required  is  between 
$2,500  and  $3,000  for  each  1,000  cans  capacity.  ■ If  automatic 
machinery  is  used  this  would  mean  a large  investment  since  the 
smallest  plant  equipped  with  automatic  machinery  would  be  capable 
of  turning  out  at  least  100,000  cans  a day. ■ 

Capital  is  required  not  only  to  operate  the' plant  but  also  to  make 
payments  to  growers,  to  pay  salaries  and  wages  regularly,  and  to 
store  the  product  until  it  is  sold.  The  storage  of  canned  goods 
is  requiring  increased  amounts  of  Ccdpital  on  the  part  of  canning- 
plant  ov/ners.  Hand-to-mouth  buying  has  developed  quite  rapidly 
during  recent  years.  The  result  has  been  that  canning  companies 
have  found  it  necessary  to  carry  their  product  themselves  instead 
of  selling  it  during  or  iramedia,tely  after  the  canning  season  to 
wholesalers  and  other  handlers. 

2.  Sources  of  capital 

This  is  a matter  for  later  consideration,  provided  a decision  is  made 
to  organize  a canning  plant  company. 
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IV.  Markets 

1.  Several  sources  of  information  indicate  that  the  canning-factory  capacity 

in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is  more  tho,n  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand  for  canned  goods.  The  canning  industry  has  over- 
built. During  the  past  few  years  of  lowered  industrial  activity 
many  plants  have  been  forced  to  suspend  operations.  At  present 
there  is  considerable  excess  plant  capacity  in  the  industry. 

2.  The  nearness  of  large  centers  of  population  and  the  available  trans- 

portation facilities  either  by  railroad  or  by  motor  truck  make  it 
possible  to  move  the  product  qaickly  to  a market.  On  the  other 
hand  a new  compsmy  would  have  the  problem  of  selling  its  goods  in 
competition  with  brands  which  were  v/ell  knarn  and  which  were  already 
v/ell  established  in  the  minds  of  wholesalers  and  consumers. 

3.  Another  factor  which  requires  consideration  is  the  present  trend  toward 

increased  production  and  supplies  of  canned  goods.  The  production 
of  canned  goods,  like  many  other  products,  runs  in  cycles.  The  last 
high-record  pack  was  in  1930.  In  1931  and  1932  the  production  and 
pack  of  canned  vegetables  was  reduced.  Last  year  the  pack  was  con- 
siderably below  that  of  1932.  This  year  growers  have  increased 
acreage  nearly  40  percent.  Under  normal  weather  conditions  this 
would  result  in  a pack  of  about  17  million  cases,  about  equal  to 
the  high  pack  of  1930.  With  such  a large  pack  in  prospect  prices 
for  canned  goods  will  tend  to  bo  lev/  during  the  next  2 years. 

The  development  of  a cooperative  marketing  program  in  Mississippi 
is  reported  as  follows. 

"The  diso-strous  marketing  season  in  the  Copiah  County  trucking  area 
last  spring  resulted  in  the  reo.lization  by  the  farmers  of  the  need  for  a 
better  end  more  permanent  marketing  program.  Under  the  marketing  system 
practiced  in  the  area  since  the  beginning  of  the  industry  the  farmer  was 
getting  only  a very  small  part  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  for  the  product. 

For  instance,  on  3 cars  of  tomatoes  shipped  from  Crystal  Springs  and  traced 
to  a certain  eastern  retail  trade,  it  was  found  that  the  consumer  was 
paying  from  6 to  10  cents  a pound  for  the  same  tomatoes  for  which  the 
grower  received  a cent  a po^und.  In  other  words,  the  grower  got  from 
5 to  8 cents  out  of  the  consumer's  dollar  for  his  tomatoes. 

"The  leading  growers  in  the  industry,  realizing  their  situation, 
v/erc  determined  that  something  be  done  about  it  and  asked  the  Extension 
Service  and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in  Washington  to  assist  them 
in  working  out  a solution  to  the  problem. 

"The  first  thing  that  was  done  was  to  make  a rather  complete  survey 
of  the  condition  of  the  industry  and  learn  what  the  attitude  of  the  growers 
was  tov/ard  a cooperative  marketing  xjrogrcun.  This  survey  revealed  the 
situation  a.s  described  above  and  also  that  the  growers  were  ready  for  a 
change  in  their  marketing  system  and  insisting  that  a cooperative  marketing 
program  be  set  up  that  would  adequately  serve  the  needs  of  the  industry. 
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"At  the  initial  meeting  of  the  growers  a committee  of  leaders  in  the 
industry  v^as  selected.  This  committee  in  conference  decided  that  a federated^^ 
type  of  organization  would  most  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  the  growers.  Their 
plan  was  an  association  organized  around  b.  community  or  shipping  point, 
where  sufficient  volume  could  be  handled  economically,  with  direct  grower 
membership  in  the  locals  eud  these,  in  turn,  being  federated  into  one  central 
sales  agency  or  exchange. 

"Several  conferences  were  held  with  the  officers  of  the  New  Orleans 
Bank;  for  Cooperatives  and  the  Production  Credit  Corporation  and  its  local 
unit,  the  Production  Credit  Association  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  relative  to  a 
program  for  financing  the  proposed  cooperative  set-up.  These  conferences 
resulted  in  the  approval  by  the  credit  agencies  of  a plan  for  financing 
the  proposed  associations  on  a basis  adequate  for  their  needs.  This  plan 
includes  loans  to  associations  for  the  actual  operating  expenses;  loans  for 
the  purchase  of  supplies  for  cash  for  the  members,  such  as  fertilizers, 
seeds,  containers;  loans  for  the  purchase  of  facilities,  such  as  packing 
sheds,  v/archouscs , and  the  like,  where  needed;  and  loans  by  the  production 
credit  associations  to  the  members  for  production  purposes. 


"Pollowing  the  decision  of  the  committee,  growers  held  meetings  in 
Crystal  Springs,  Hazlehurst , Utica,  Carpenter,  Terry,  Beauregard,  Hopewell, 
Georgetown,  and  Payette,  at  which  the  program  was  explained  and  discussed. 
The  proposed  prograin  met  with  almost  unanimous  approval  except  at  Utica, 
where  the  interests  of  the  growers  and  the  supply  merchants  are  so  tied 
together  that  the  growers  would  not  exjiress  themselves  for  or  against  the 
cooperative  program. 

"Beginning  with  these  meetings  the  following  local  cooperative  as- 
sociations have  been  organized  and  incorporated: 


Crystal  Springs  Growers,  Inc.  (A.A.L.) 
Hazlehurst  Truck  Growers,  Inc.  (A.A.L.) 
Beauregard  Growers,  Inc.  (A.A.L.) 

Terry  Truck  Growers,  Inc.  (A.A.L.) 
Carpenter  Truck  Growers,  Inc.  (A.A.L.) 
Pearl  River  Growers,  Inc.  (A.A.L.) 


Crystal  Springs 

Hazlehurst 

Beauregard 

Terry 

Carpenter 

Georgetown 


(The  organization  at  Georgetov/n  includes  the  Hopewell  and 
Eockport  communities.) 


"The  growers  at  Payette  have  been  organized  and  operating  for  one 
season  and  are  having  a meeting  the  first  of  December  to  decide  about  af- 
filiating with  the  Central  Exchange.  The  six  locals  named  above  have 
federated  into  the  Mississippi  Vegetable  Exchange  with  offices  at  Crystal 
Springs.  The  presidents  of  the  local  associations  malce  up  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Central  Exchange. 


"The  grower  executes  a membership  a,nd  marketing  agreement  with  the 
local,  and  the  local  in  turn  enters  into  a contract  with  the  Exchange  for 
the  purchase  of  supplies  and  marketing  of  the  truck  crops  through  the  Ex- 
change. The  Exchange  has  entered  into  a contract  with  the  National  Piuit 
and  Vegetable  Exchange,  New  York  City,  which  has  sales  agencies  on  all  the 
large  terminal  markets.  This  national  sales  agency  is  sponsored  by  the 
Parm  Credit  Administration. 
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"Approximately  400  grov/ers  have  signed  agreements  with  their  local 
associations,  and  the  membership  campaign  has  only  started.  It  is  estimated 
by  the  directors  of  the  locals  that  about  1,000  cars  of  tinick  crops  and 
3,500  tons  of  fertilizers  will  be  handled  cooperatively  through  the  Exchange 
next  season." 

Farmers'  v/holesalo  produce  markets  are  being  developed  in  Georgia 
through  the  activities  of  the  extension  service  and  cooperation  of  other 
interested  agencies.  A brief  statement  of  this  project  follows. 

"We  are  developing  farmers'  wholesale  produce  markets  in  the  main 
cities  of  Georgia  as  fast  as  possible.  The  Columbus  market  operated  by  the 
Columbus  Truck  Growers'  Association  and  organized  by  the  county  agent  in 
1932  sold  produce  valued  at  $69,000  in  1934.  It  opens  at  3 A.M.  and  closes 

at  7 A.M. , thus  enabling  the  farmer  to/ back  to  his  farm  for  the  day. 

go 

"The  Savannah  Farmers'  Fnolesale  Produce  Market  was  organized  by  the 
county  agent  in  1933.  It  sold  approximately  $200,000  worth  of  farmers'  pro- 
duce that  year.  In  1934  it  sold  $300,000  worth,  which  was  a decided  increase. 

"These  two  markets  are  strictly  farmers'  markets  although  the  Columbus 
group  admits  commercial  truckers  if  they  pay  a city  license  fee.  Savannah 
does  not  admit  commercial  truckers,  and  they  restrict  their  patrons  to  those 
coming  from  a radius  of  approximately  100  miles  from  Savannah. 

"Both  of  these  markets  have  done  excellent  work  in  standardizing  the 
varieties  of  crops  produced  and  marketed.  When  market  supplies  are  heavy 
they  have  reduced  the  over  supply  by  withholding  the  lower  grades  and  by 
selling  quantities  to  trucks  from  a distance  to  relieve  the  local  supply. 

"We  hope  to  have  these  markets  formed  in  three  other  large  cities  in 
Georgia  and  have  done  much  work  toward  tliat  end  through  the  three  special 
agents  in  Atlanta,  Augusta,  and  Macon. 

"We  feel  that  the  completion  of  assembling,  grading,  and  transporting 
facilities  in  the  rural  production  centers  is  badly  needed.  We  also  think 
that  the  completion  of  this  chain  of  wholesale  farmers'  produce  markets  in 
these  five  centers  is  a very  important  and  much  needed  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  economic  marketing  controlled  by  the  producers.  Therefore  much  time 
was  given  to  this  project  by  the  three  special  agents  and  myself.  We  are 
asking  the  assistance  of  Relief,  Bank  of  Cooperatives,  State  and  all  other 
interested  agencies  to  help." 

The  development  of  a farmers'  cooperative  marketing  and  purchasing 
organization  in  North  Carolina  is  given  in  the  following  report. 

"The  Farmers'  Cooperative  Exchange  (FCX)  completed  organization  and 
began  operation  in  June  1934.  The  organization  came  about  through  a meeting 
called  in  Dean  Schaub's  office  in  October  1933.  The  meeting  had  in  attend- 
ance about  40  men,  many  of  whom  were  leading  farmers  of  the  State,  representa- 
tives of  the  Grange,  the  Cotton  Association,  the  Producers'  Mutual  Exchange, 
the  Farmers'  Federation,  State  college  of  agriculture.  State  department  of 
vocational  agriculture,  and  the  State  department  of  agriculture.  As  a 
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result  of  this  meeting  a working  committee  of  8 men  was  selected  from  the  / 

40,  which  committee  was  charged  Vvdth  the  responsibility  of  working  out  a ' 

unified  program  which  would  call  for  the  united  efforts  and  activities  of  the 
different  State  public  agricultural  agencies  and,  if  possible,  for  the 
merging  of  the  commercial  farmers'  cooperative  purchasing  and  marketing 
organizations,  not  including  the  marketing  activity  of  the  North  Carolina 
Cotton  Growers  Cooperative  Association.  The  8 men  named  on  the  working  com- 
mittee represented  the  North  Carolina  State  Grange,  the  North  Carolina  Cotton 
Grov/ers  Cooperative  Association,  the  farmers'  federation,  the  Producers' 
Mutual  Exchange,  the  State  college  of  agriculture,  the  State  department  of 
vocational  agriculture,  and  the  State  department  of  agriculture.  Mr.  U.B.' 
Blalock  was  named  chairman  of  the  working  committee,  and  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Knapp, 
secretary.  The  committee  met  at  intervals,  several  times  a month,  over  a 
period  of  about  6 months,  at  which  time  promising  progress  had  been  made  on 
a tentative  plan  uniting  the  efforts  and  activities  of  the  public  agricul- 
tural agencies  and  also  that  of  the  commercial  farm  cooperatives.  At  this 
point  the  Southern  States  Cooperative  representatives,  the  manager,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  were  called  to  meet  with  the  working  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  working  out  a harmonious  relationship  between  the 
proposed  North  Carolina  Cooperative  Merger  and  the  Southern  States  Coopera- 
tive. As  a result  of  these  meetings  with  the  Southern  States  Cooperative 
representatives  and  considerable  exchange  of  correspondence  a very  satis- 
factory arrangement  was  perfected  agreeable  to  both  parties  concerned. 

"The  working  committee  had  now  progressed  to  a point  where  it  was 
ready  to  report  back  to  the  original  committee  which  first  met  in  Dean 

Schaub's  office  in  October,  1933.  A second  meeting  was  called  in  Dean  ( 

Schaub's  office  to  which  all  members  of  the  original  committee  were  ii>- 

vited,  including  Dr.  franlc  P.  Graham,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  report 
of  the  working  committee.  Some  changes  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  and 
bylaws  were  recommended  at  this  meeting,  which  necessitated  further  work  and 
meetings  on  the  part  of  the  working  committee.  In  due  time  the  working  com- 
mittee had  completed  its  labors,  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Exchange  named 
its  board  of  directors  and  completed  its  incorporating  papers,  the  working 
committee  was  discharged,  and  the  PCX  began  operation  in  June  1934. 

"Very  shortly  after  the  PCX  v/as  incorporated  educational  meetings 
were  conducted  in  several  counties  in  which  the  PCX  program  was  presented 
in  a county-wide  meeting  to  the  county  and  home  agents,  the  vocational 
agriculture  teachers,  and  leading  farmers  of  the  county.  If  after  the 
program  was  presented  to  this  group  of  agricultural  leaders  of  the  county 
a desire  on  their  part  indicated  an  urgent  demand  for  an  PCX  branch  in 
their  county,  arrangements  were  made  through  the  home  and  county  agents 
and  the  vocational  teachers  for  a series  of  PCX  meetings  throughout  the 
entire  county,  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  present  the  PCX  program  to 
all  the  farmers  of  the  county.  Dirring  the  months  of  August,  September, 
October,  and  November  the  writer  conducted  67  PCX  educational  meetings 
and  contacted  about  1,500  farmers  in  these  meetings. 

"The  purpose  of  the  meetings  was  to  familiarize  all  the  farmers  with 
the  program  and  to  point  out  to  them  the  demand  for  some  local  capital  which 
is  needed  to  purchase  a stock  of  farm  production  goods  for  the  warehouse.  ( 
Ordinarily  the  value  of  the  production  goods  which  an  opening  warehouse 
usually  stocks  amounts  to  about  $3,000.  This  was  usually  the  amount  which 
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the  central  organization  asked  the  farmers  of  the  proposed  branch  to  sub- 
scribe before  a warehouse  v/ould  be  stocked  and  opened  for  business.  These 
educational  meetings  usually  covered  a period  of  about  4 weeks  before  a 
branch  was  organized  and  ready  to  do  business.  The  class  of  goods  which 
are  carried  in  the  branches  include  seeds,  feeds,  fertilizers,  spray  material, 
tobacco  cloth,  packaging  material  and  containers,  paint,  salt,  and  flour. 

"The  branches  hope  to  be  significant  in  the  field  of  marketing  products 
grown  on  the  farm,  as  well  as  in  purchasing  for  the  farmers  their  production 
goods.  This  is  particularly  true  in  nonperishables  such  as  grains  and  seeds. 
Already  a considerable  amount  of  lespedeza  seed  is  being  marketed  by  the 
central  organization  for  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

"The  first  FCX  branch  established  by  the  parent  organization  was  the 
Mecklenburg  FCX  Service.  This  began  operation  June  18,  1934.  On  the  same 
date  the  Alamance  FCX  Service  was  taken  over  from  the  Southern  States  Co- 
operative and  on  that  date  began  operation  as  an  FCX  Service.  ■ The  Alamance 
branch  was  organized  and  began  operation  as  a branch  of  the  Southern  States 
Cooperative  September  13,  1933,  and  had  been  in  operation  9 months  before  it 
was  converted  into  an  FCX  branch. 

"Experience  will  no  doubt  dictate  that  it  is  advisable  to  estahlish 
new  bronches  as  the  already  established  branches  can  have  time  to  develop 
and  train  men  who  can  be  transferred  to  the  new  set-up.  If  from  now  on 
only  about  5 or  6 new  branches  are  organized  and  placed  in  operation  each 
year  it  is  most  probable  that  a more  substantial  and  serviceable  FCX  system 
can  be  established  than  if  a more  rapid  program  of  development  is  inaugurated. 
Along  with  an  efficient  operating  and  management  program  must  go  an  efficient 
educational  program  relating  to  farmers'  cooperatives  in  order  that  a well-in- 
formed grower  membership  may  be  developed  and  maintained."- 

Pennsylvania  offers  to  render  the  following  business  aM accounting 
services  to  cooperative  organizations. 

1.  Assistance  with  surveys  and  investigations  prior  to  organization. 

2.  Assistance  v/ith  the  preparation  of  forms  for  incorporation. 

3.  Assistance  with  compilation  of  bylaws  and  contracts. 

4.  Installation  of  accounting  and  statistical  records. 

5.  Revision  of  existing  records  and  systems. 

6.  Instruction  in  bookkeeping. 

7.  Instruction  in  preparation  of  financial  and  statistical  reports. 

8.  Instiaiction  in  the  interpretation  and  use  of  financial  and 

statistical- reports. 

9.  Assistance  with  business , management,  and,  financial  problems. 

10.  Assistance  with  the  preparation  of  annual  reports. 
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Outlook 

The  marketing  extension  speciaJists  in  r.  momher  of  States  are  largely 
responsible  for  conducting  the  State  outlook  programs.  The  following  report 
from  Arkansas  exemplifies  a well-rounded  program  of  ourlook  xvork. 

Factors  Which  Determined  the  Project 

A major  part  of  the  annua.l  money  income  in  this  State  is  derived  from  the 
sale  of  farm  products.  Economic  information  relative  to  bringing  farm 
production  in  line  with  domestic  and  foreign  demands  is  of  vital  interest 
to  the  quarter  of  a million  farmers  in  Arkansas.  The  economic  welfare 
of  the  State  is  largely  dependent  on  the  action  taken  by  farmers  in  making 
readjustments  to  meet  a new  and  changed  condition.  The  content  of  present 
economic  outlook  material  is  valuable  information  to  farmers  in  helping 
them  to  maise  needed  readjustments.  There  has  been  a growing  interest 
among  farmers  for  outlook  information,  and  there  has  been  wide  response  to 
suggested  adjustments. 

Ultimate  and  State  Goals 

The  ultimate  and  State  goals  are  to  teach  county  extension  agents  and  com- 
munity farm  leaders  current  economic  information  upon  which  the  outlook 
for  the  various  farm  commodities  is  based,  so  that  such  county  leaders 
may  in  turn  disseminate  and  interpret  such  information  to  farmers  through- 
out their  respective  counties. 

The  Number  of  Counties  in  Wliich  this  Work  Was  Conducted 

This  work  was  conducted  in  65  of  the  75  counties  in  the  State. 

Methods  of  Teaching  and  Accomplishments 

(a)  Methods 

An  itinerary  v/as  made  for  holding  at  least  one  county-wide  outlook 
meeting  in  each  county  in  the  State.  . Two  outlook  teams  of  two 
members  each  assisted  county  extension  agents  in  holding  outlook 
meetings.  Publicity  relative  to  such  meetings  was  given  by  the 
State  and  county  press,  and  both  farm  improvement  clubs  and  home 
demonstration  clubs  helped  to  secure  :attendanc-e.  of  leaders.  The 
outlook  meeting  was  of  two  types,  either  an  all-day  meeting  with 
discussions  on  the  outlook  for  the  various  commodities,  or  a 
forenoon  session  of  the  above  type  and  an  afternoon  session  of 
a meeting  of  farm  leaders  to  discuss  the  application  of  the  outlook 
to  a typical  farm  in  the  conmunity. 

The  following  quotation  from  County  Agent  H.  S.  Hinson’s  annual  report 
illustrates  the  method  used  by  many  agents  in  disseminating  outlook 
information. 
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The  second  week  in  January  was  designated  as  outlook  v/eek  in  the  county. 
The  county  meetings  were  held  at  Kingsland  and  Rison.  After  the 
county  meetings,  6 community  meetings  were  held  explaining  outlook 
information,  also  the  cotton  acreage  reduction  program  ijinder  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  More  than  800  farmers  at- 
tended these  meetings.  Many  expressed  a desire  to  use  the  informa- 
tion to  regulate  their  farming  operations. 

The  State  outlook  report  was  printed  in  bulletin  form  and  was  widely 
distributed  by  county  agents  to  farmers  throughout  the  State.  Sets 
of  outlook  charts  were  prepared  for  some  agents  for  their  use  in 
conducting  community  outlook  meetings. 

(b)  Results  obtained 

Sixty-nine  hundred  farmers  and  business  men  attended  85  county  outlook 
meetings  held  in  65  counties  in  the  State.  Thirty-eight  county 
agents  held  outlook  meetings  in  400  comnminities , and  422  voluntary 
local  leaders  were  assisted  in  disseminating  outlook  information. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-three  news  stories  were  published  relative  to 
outlook  meetings,  36  circular  letters  were  prepared,  and  2,972 
personal  calls  were  received  by  county  agents  at  their  offices 
relative  to  outlook  information.  As  an  example  of  a typical  county 
outlook  meeting,  I quote  as  follows  from  my  weekly  report  as  of 
February  3: 

"With  D.  J.  Burleson,  I assisted  E.  K.  Schultz,  county  agent  at  Wynne, 
in  holding  a county  outlook  meeting  at  Wynne  today;  110  farmers 
were  present.  Interest  in  outlook  information  and  farm  adjustment 
planning  was  exceptionally  good.  Meetings  like  the  one  held  today 
at  Wynne  are  encouraging.  It  shows  a cross-section  view  of  the 
farmers'  attitude  toward  farm  adjustments  in  the  light  of  economic 
information." 

As  evidenced  by  the  attendance  of  farmers  at  outlook  meetings,  there 
is  a growing  interest  in  outlook  information.  The  actual  farm  ad- 
justments now  taking  place  have  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  in- 
creased interest  in  economic  information.  The  farmers  of  this  State 
one  becoming  more  conscious  of  the  economic  situation  as  regards 
agriculture,  and  v/ith  a better  knov;ledge  of  economic  conditions  and 
a better  understanding  of  the  relations  of  one  producer  to  another, 
together  with  the  condition  of  the  foreign  situation,  producers  are 
in  a better  position  to  adjust  their  farming  operations  to  meet  a new 
and  changed  condition.  The  results  of  outlook  work  cannot  be  measured 
concretely.  The  work  is  intangible.  It  reaches  thousands  of  farm 
people  in  the  State  and  forms  the  basis  for  desired  and  profitable 
farm  adjustments. 

Kentucky  uses  the  radio  in  addition  to  the  agricultural  press  and  other 
publications  to  disseminate  outlook  information.  The  Kentucky  program  of  work 
follows . 

"The  agricultural  press  and  the  University  radio  station  were  utilized 
from  time  to  time  in  the  dissemination  of  timely  economic  information.  Through 
these  facilities  wide-spread  distribution  is  obtained  quickly  and  economically. 
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and  farmers  who  wish  to  make  adjustments  are  given  the  information  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  available.  All  members  of  the  department  contribute  material 
for  both  the  radio  and  the  press  articles,  each  according  to  his  particular 
field  of  endeavor.  In  the  course  of  the  year  21  radio  ta,lks  and  30  press 
articles  have  presented  information  about  fcarm  finance;  6 radio  talks  and 
40  news  items  featured  the  fundamentals  of  the  A.  A.  A.  program;  v;hile  3 radio 
talks  a.nd  15  news  items  presented  information  about  other  related  subjects. 

"The  Agricultural  Market  Review  is  a ra,dio  series  in  which  I review  the 
market  developments  of  the  past  week  or  two  and  indicate  important  influences 
governing  the  market  for  the  principal  Kentucky  fa,rm  products.  This  series 
has  been  given  on  the  third  Monday  of  each  month  during  the  past  2 years  and 
will  be  continued  next  year.  The  November  Review  is  attached  to  this  report. 


"Notes  on  the  Kentucky  Agricultural  Situation  have  been,  prepared 
monthly  and  distributed  to  about  400  agricultural  leaders  in  the  State.  This 
4-page  mimeographed  publication  is  Issued  about  the  middle  of  each  month  and 
gives  a review  of  the  market  for  Kentucky  farm  products.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  supply  and  demand  for  the  principal  commodities  and  to  the  influence 
of  current  business  conditions.  A copy  of  the  November  issue  is  attached 
to  this,  report.  . , 

"Market  situation  meetings  or  commodity  meetings  are  the  means  of 
instructing  farmers  in  improved  methods  of  marketing  and  presenting  to  them 
the  market  situation  for  their  particular  commodity.  When  combined  with  dis- 
cussions of  improved  production  methods  such  a program  makes  a v ery  e ffective 
means  of  instructing  producers  of  farm  products  in  better  farm  business 
practices.  Discussions  of  the  market  situation  at  annual  meetings  of  fruit, 
vegetable,  poultry,  seed,  dairy,  and  livestock  associations  plus  a few  strictly 
market  situation  meetings  constitute  all  of  this  work  that  was  accomplished 
in  the  past  year  except  as  the  tobacco,  corn  and  hogs  situation  was  fre- 
quently discussed  at  numerous  A.  A.  A.  meetings.  Meetings  to  acquaint  farmers 
with  the  market  demand  are  recognized  as  extremely  important  from  the  stand- 
point of  useful  extension  work  and  will  require  a larger  portion  of  the  mar- 
keting specialist's  time  in  the  future." 

Current  market  information  is  supplied  Kentucky  farmers  over  the  radio 
in  addition  to  other  outlook  and  economic  data.  A sample  of  "The  Agricultural 
Market  Review"  radio  series  follows. 

"As  I compare  last  week's  prices  for  farm  products  with  those  paid 
during  the  previous  week,  I see  that  there  have  been  many  changes.  Not  large 
changes  it  is  true,  but  e.ll  very  significant  to  the  farmer  v/ho  wants  to  make 
the  most  from  his  farming  operations.  Keeping  in  touch  with  the  market  is 
probably  more  important  to  a farmer  than  setting  his  watch  to  correspond  with 
Standard  Time,  a thing  which  he  probably  does  every  week.  Therefore,  in  this 
Agricultural  Market  Review,  I wish  to  present  to  oui-  Kentucky  farmers  some  facts 
concerning  the  markets  which  may  enable  them  again  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
market  so  as  to  buy  and  sell  to  better  advantage. 


"A  turn  in  hog  prices  occurred  a couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  since  then 
prices  have  risen  to  the  highest  level  in  5 weeks  even  though  hogs  ,have  been 
coming  to  market  in  increasing  numbers.  Packers  have  been  active  buyers 
probably  because  meat  ahd  lard  have  sold  at  better  prices,  but  also  because 
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there  a.re  fewer  hogs  to  he  narheted  this  year,  and  these  are  coming  to  market 
earlier  and  at  lighter  v/eights  than  in  past  years.  Reports  from  the  7 large 
markets  show  that  hogs  received  average  20  pounds  per  head  less  than  a year  ago. 
Heavy  butcher  hogs  are  scarce  and  are  selling  at  top  prices.  High-priced  corn 
usually  does  result  in  earlier  marketing  of  hogs  at  light  weights,  and  thus 
the  total  supply  of  pork  is  reduced  even  more  than  numbers  would  indicate.  It 
is  also  anticipated  that  the  spring  pig  crop  will  be  reduced  in  the  regions 
v.'here  feed  is  expensive  and  thus  reduce  the  supply  of  hogs  for  the  coming  year. 

"Cattle  prices  during  the  past  3 weeks  have  fluctuated  at  a lov/  level. 

The  demand  for  beef  has  been  very  limited,  and  this  has  affected  live  cattle 
prices  on  all  markets.  Taken  together  with  the  decreased  demand  for  feeder 
cattle  this  has  made  it  more  difficult  to  dispose  of  cattle  of  all  classes. 
Increased  supplies  of  cattle  during  the  past  week  were  attributed  to  relatively 
high  corn  prices  and  to  heavy  frosts  in  grazing  sections.  The  effect  of  both 
these  factors  was  to  force  many  short-fed  and  unfinished  cattle  to  the  markets. 
The  bulk  of  these  sell  at  $3  to  $4  a hundred,  whereas  the  better  grades  of 
finished  cattle  sell  at  $6  to  $9  on  the  Chicago  market. 

"Shipments  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  into  the  Corn  Belt  States  fell 
off  sharply  in  October  and  were  the  smallest  for  that  month  in  16  years.  From 
July  through  September  the  movement  was  heavier  than  usual,  but  the  4-month 
total  for  July  through  October,  while  about  8 percent  larger  than  last  year, 
was  6 percent  below  the  5-year  average.  The  shipments  included  a relatively 
large  proportion  of  light-weight  steers  and  calves  going  mostly  into  the 
eastern  Corn  Belt  States. 

"Kentucky  farmers  may  be  interested  in  the  lamb-feeding  situation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  competition  to  be  expected  from  that  source  next  spring. 
That  competition  should  be  less  than  usual.  Because  of  the  relatively  heavy 
early  movement  of  feeder  lambs  into  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  relatively  high 
price  of  feed,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  fed  lambs  to  be  marketed  by 
the  middle  of  January  will  be  fairly  large  and  that  the  reduction  in  the  mar- 
ket supply  of  fed  lambs  v;ill  be  most  marked  in  the  latter  part  of  the  feeding 
season. 

"Increased  sales  of  wool  took  place  during  October,  but  after  almost  a 
year  of  exceedingly  small  sales  there  is  much  room  for  improvement.  Receipts 
of  v/ool  at  the  Boston  market  up  to  October  1 totaled  only  41  percent  of  this 
year's  clip  compared  with  59  percent  for  the  same  period  last  year.  The  low 
activity  in  the  wool-manufacturing  industry  in  1934  indicates  that  wool  con- 
sumption for  the  year  will  probably  be  as  small  as  at  any  time  in  the  past  15 
years  for  which  statistics  are  available.  During  the  year  a heavy  reduction 
in  stocks  of  finished  goods  has  occurred,  and  mill  consumption  of  wool  is 
therefore  expected  to  increase  again  next  year. 

"The  upv/ard  trend  of  butter  prices  seems  pretty  well  established, 
having  been  under  way  for  several  v^eeks.  Although  the  trade  is  a bit  hes- 
itant at  times,  all  indications  point  to  a further  decline  in  production, 
whereas  the  market  demand  is  sufficient  to  absorb  increasing  cuantities  of 
storage  butter  along  with  current  receipts.  With  production  about  15  percent 
under  a year  ago  and  storage  holdings  30  percent  smaller  the  butter  market  is 
in  a very  favorable  position,  especially  since  feed  supplies  are  short  in  the 
principal  butter-producing  sections,  suggesting  that  production  T,vill  very 
likely  continue  low  until  next  summer. 
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"Egg  prices  continue  to  advance  every  few  days.  However,  with  current  ^ 
production  smaller  than  a year  ago  and  with  storage  holdings  helow  the  average 
for  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  only  to  he  expected  that  the  seasonal  rise 
in  price  customary  at  this  season  should  he  greater  than  normal  and  should 
continue  later  than  usual. 

"Poultry  prices  have  held  mostly  steady  during  the  past  few  weeks,  hut 
the  turkey  has  recently  stepped  into  his  own  right,  and  market  prices  for  this 
bird  are  a little  higher.  Compared  with  last  year  our  present  turkey  crop  is 
reported  to  he  somewhat  larger  in  the  Northeastern  States,  in  Oregon,  in 
California,  and  in  a middle  belt  extending  east  and  west  including  Kentucky, 

But  in  Texas  the  crop  is  only  90  percent  of  last  year,  and  in  the  in^jortant 
turkey-producing  area  of  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  it  is  less  than  75  percent. 
The  high  price  of  feed  will  undoubtedly  induce  farmers  to  sell  their  turkeys 
early  even  though  they  are  light  weight.  Therefore  the  total  pounds  of  turkey 
will  he  much  reduced  and  may  result  in  a stronger  market  late  in  the  season. 

"Peed  prices  of  all  kinds  are  high,  hut  not  so  high  here  as  in  many 
other  places.  Kentucky  farmers  are  in  a position,  therefore,  to  feed  live- 
stock to  good  advantage." 


4-H  Club  Marketing  Program 

During  the  past  few  years  considerable  demand  for  marketing  information 
has  come  from  4-H  club  and  vocational  agriculture  groups.  The  following  leason'' 
in  "Cooperative  Marketing"  have  been  prepared  by  Kansas  for  4-H  club  leaders:  Iv 

Lesson  1 — Instructions  to  4-H  Club  Leaders 

In  attempting  to  prepare  this  material  for  4-H  club  members  in  coopera- 
tive marketing,  no  attempt  is  made  to  finish  this  work  or  develop  a cooperative 
organization  among  the  members  of  your  group.  It  is  our  purpose  to  try  to 
present  some  of  the  major  fundamental  facts  that  lie  behind  successful  co- 
operative organizations  and  at  the  same  time  point  out  the  need  for  such  .co- 
operative organization.  There  is  no  reason  to  advocate  such  an  organization 
if  there  is  someone  else  doing  the  job  in  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner. 

One  of  the  main  reasons,  no  doubt,  for  the  failure  of  farmer  organiza- 
tions is  that  farmers  have  been  organized  into  cooperative  associations  without 
feeling  the  necessity  for  such  organizations.  Some  have  held,  out  to  the 
producer  that  the  reason  for  organization  is  that  someone  is  stealing  from 
him.  Usually  this  is  not  the  case,  and  there  is  a bill  to  pay  in  marketing 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  handled  by  a cooperative  association  or  whether 
it  is  handled  by  some  individual. 

There  is  this  fact  to  remember,  however,  that  as  the  farmer' organizes 
and  OTOS  his  marketing  machinery,  he  is  entitled  to  the  profit  that  such  ma- 
chinery has  made  for  someone  else.  It  is  well  to  impress  upon  your  club 
members  another  fact,  vmich  is  that  they  have  the  same  right  to  organize  their 
selling  machinery  as  any  industry  ovming  their  organization.  There  are  but 
few  industries  other  than  farming  which  do  not  ovai  their  own  marketing  ma-  (i^ 

chinery  and  spend  as  much  or  more  in  disposing  of  their  product . as  they  do 
in  producing  their  product. 
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In  any  marketing  program  or  operation  there  are  certain  things  which 
mast  be  done: 

He  mast  assemble  or  gather  the  product;  vve  mast  grade  and  classify  the 
product;  we  mast  transport  the  product  or  place  it  in  a position  for  the  con- 
sumer to  use;  v/e  mast  process  the  product  so  that  the  consumer  may  use  it;  and 
last  but  not  least,  to  carry  or  hold  until  the  consumer  is  ready  to  use  the 
product.  This  last  fact  is  one  place  where  the  farmer  has  more  often  failed 
but  one  v/ith  which  he  should  help. 

These  transactions  mast  be  done  and  the  farmer  mast  either  do  them  or 
pay  someone  else  to  do  them  for  him.  They  are  the  functions  of  marketing 
which  apply  to  all  products,  and  they  may  be  accomplished  in  a cooperative 
way  usually  to  the  benefit  of  the  producer  if  he  will  cooperate  v/ith  his 
fellow  producer. 

This  first  discussion  may  be  used  by  you,  as  a leader  of  your  group, 
to  point  out  these  functions  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  throughout  the 
plan. 

In  preparing  the  other  5 lessons  for  your  4-H  club  members,  we  have 
outlined  only  some  of  the  things  v/hich  we  feel  should  be  brought  out  in  the 
discussion  of  each  of  these  topics.  We  are  furnishing  you  with  at  least  1 
copy  of  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  10  for  your  club. 

All  the  material  you  will  need  for  each  of  these  topics  may  be  found  on  the 
pages  marked  for  each  topic.  We  believe  it  will  be  well  to  assign  this  to 
someone  to  report  on  at  the  meeting,  even  if  he  does  no  more  than  read  this 
portion  of  the  bulletin  to  the  club.  It  should  not  require  more  than  from 
5 to  10  minutes  to  do  this  at  each  meeting.  He  suggest  that  you,  as  the 
leader,  or  some  other  person,  take  the  outlines  at  the  alternating  meeting 
and  use  them  as  questions  on  the  lesson  reported  on  at  the  previous  meeting.' 

We  are  sure  that  you  will  find  the  manager  and  members  of  boards  of 
directors  of  local  cooperative  associations  willing  and  anxious  to  work  with 
you  on  such  a program.  Some  will  be  willing  to  discuss  certain  topics  at 
your  meetings. 

Lesson  2. — What  Cooperatives  do  for  Farmers 

1.  What  are  cooperatives 

(a)  Save  individual  competition. 

(b)  Find  markets. 

(p)  Permit  grading  and  packing. 

2.  Cooperatives  to  succeed  must  provide  as  good  returns,  more  economical 

marketing  than  other  marketing  systems,  and  better  service. 

(a)  By  development  of  marketing  service  and  by  outlook  material  to 

assist  in  producing  what  and  when  the  market  wants  the  product. 

(b)  Thus  assisting  to  keep  the  market  steady  instead  of  having  large 

fluctuations . 
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3.  Cooperatives  may  accomplish  these  things  for  producers  hy — V 

(a)  Inspection  of  products. 

(h)  Standardization  of  grades. 

(_c)  Assembling  of  uroducts. 

(d)  Buy  on  quality  basis, 

(_e)  Pooling  products  and  effort  should  make  the  cost  per  unit  of 
product  small. 

4.  The  most  important  thing  for  a successful  cooperative  is  a large,  energetic, 

wide-awake,  and  well-informed  membership  which  insures  a large  volume  of 
product  to  handle.  Volume  helps  to  cut  down  cost  per  unit  of  product. 

Lesson  3. — What  Cooperatives  Cannot  do  for  Parmers 

There  are  certain  definite  things  that  might  be  desirable  from  the  producer 
standpoint  which  a cooperative  cannot  do. 

1.  Price  is  the  thing  which  has  been  held  up  to  producers  more  than  any 

other.  It  is  almost  impossible  from  economic  conditions  for  coopera- 
tives actually  to  get  a better  price  than  their  competitor  for  the 
same  grade  of  product.  They  are  able  to  cut  costs  sometimes,  however, 
and  this  plus  the  normal  profit  is  turned  to  the  producer  as  added 
price  either  at  the  time  of  sale  or  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

2.  This  means  that  they  cannot  eliminate  the  middleman.  This  job  must  ( 

be  done.  They  may  do  it  for  themselves  instead  of  letting  someone 
do  it  for  them.  This,  however,  does  not  eliminate  the  job. 

3.  Obtain  cost  of  production.  The  cooperative  organization  is  not  always' 

able  to  get  cost  of  production  for  the  average  farmer. 

4.  Control  production.  To  be  able  to  get  near  a cost-of-production  price, 

it  is  nearly  an  established  fact  that  production  must  be  controlled., 

5.  Cooperatives  are  not  alvi^ays  able  to  get  more  for  the  products  of  its 

members  than  for  nonmembers  who  deal  with  them  or  in  competition 
with  them. 

6.  Cooperatives  cannot  take  a poor-quality  product  and  sell  it  for  the 

price  of  a good-quality  product.  Often  some  members  are  disappointed 
in  this  fact  because  they  cannot  see  any  difference  between  their 
product  and  that  of  their  neighbor  member  who  has  received  more. 

Qualit3'’  is  sometimes  hard  for  the  inexperienced  member  producer  to 
see  or  understand. 

7.  Cooperatives  cannot  be  successful  or  do  the  job  for  the  producer  with- 

out a well-informed,  loyal  membership. 

8.  Cooperatives  cannot  compete  in  the  world  of  economic  endeavor  for  the 

farmers’  benefit  without  the  use  of  good  business  practices.  This,  ^ 

in  turn,  means  good  management.  Here  again  we  would  say  that  the 
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most  important,  or  one  of  the  most  important,  needs  of  a cooperative 
is  an  energetic,  courteous,  and  efficient  mauager.  One  of  the  best 
services  a young  agricultural-minded  man  can  render  to  his  community 
is  to  train  for  the  management  of  such  an  organization. 

Lesson  4. — Why  Some  Cooperatives  Have  Failed 

Some  cooperatives  have  failed  and  some  have  succeeded  because  of  certain 
definite  facts  that  they  have  considered  or  have  failed  to  consider.  Mistakes 
are  made  by  both  cooperative  business  and  private  business.  Mistakes  cost 
money,  and  sometimes  we  can  stand  the  cost  and  recover  and  sometimes  not.  As 
club  members,  you  are  familiar  with  your  health  contest  and  know  that  there 
are  certadn  rules  that  you  have  to  obey  to  be  healthy.  Like  the  health  rules, 
the  rules  of  good  business  of  a cooperative  organization  are  just  as  strict 
and  important  to  the  health  and  growth  of  such  organizations  as  your  health 
rules. 

\ 

We  have  mentioned  some  health  rules  in  things  cooperatives  can  do  and 
things  they  cannot  do.  Failures,  or  sickness,  have  come  to  organizations 
through  failure  to  observe  some  of  the  following  rules: 

1.  Failure  to  study  the  situation  before  organizing  in  order  to  know  whether 

or  not  there  is  enough  volume  to  pay,  to  Icnow  whether  or  not  good  manage- 
ment could  be  secured,  and  to  find  out  if  the  membership  really  wanted 
the  organization. 

2.  Failure  to  inform  members  of  what  the  cooperative  might  be  able  to  do  and 

what  it  could  not  do, 

3.  The  coopera.tive  may  have  bought  too  much  property  to  start  with.  It  may 

have  tried  to  operate  too  many  delivery  points  and  thus  the  operating 
costs  were  too  high. 

4.  The  management  may  have  antagonized  existing  trade  interests  by  criticism 

of  past  methods  and  tried  to  set  arbitrary  prices  which  could  not  be 
secured. 

been 

5.  The  directors  may  have/paid  employees  of  the  organization.  Usually,  this 

is  not  good. 

6.  The  directors  may  have  had  a secret  policy  v/hich  does  not  keep  the  confi- 

dence of  the  members.  The  members  must  know  what  is  going  on. 

7.  The  directors  may  have  failed  to  pay  a l£irge  enough  salary  to  get  a good 

manager. 

8.  The  organization  must  have  enough  money  with  vhich  to  operate.  Also,  as 

they  operate  and  show  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  must  set  up 
reserves  to  provide  for  years  when  crops  are  small. 

9.  The  contract  or  agreement  with  the  member  should  allow  a chance  to  leave 

the  association  at  a certain  time  under  certain  conditions. 
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10.  Small  volume  means  high  operating  costs  per  hushel  or  unit  of  product  * 
handled.  This  leads  us  again  to  the  statement  that  one  of  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  most  important,  needs  for  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  such  an  organization  is  a large,  well-informed,.,  active  memher- 
ship;  memhership  that  is  active  in  meetings  where  the  interests  of  the 
community  as  a whole  are  considered.  Just  the  increase  in  price  of 
the  commodity  which  may  he  secured  is  not  enough  to  justify  the 
existence  of  such  an  organization,  unless  it  makes  that  community  a 
hetter  place  in  \vhich  to  live. 

Lesson  5. — Duties  of  Merahers  and  Directors  of  Cooperative 
Marketing  Organizations 

In  attempting  to  discuss  the  duties  of  the  members  of  a Cooperative 

association,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  members  are  the  organization  and 

that  any  association  is  just  as  strong  as  its  members,  in  the  same  way  that  a 

chain  is  just  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link. 

1.  Members  should  know  the  purpose  for  which  the  association  is  formed. 

2.  The  members  should  take  an  active  interest  in  the  operation  of  the 

association. 

3.  The  members  should  attend  meetings  and  take  an  active  part. 

4.  The  members  should  demand  a yearly  audit  and  financial  accounting  ( 

by  an  uninterested  person. 

5.  The  members  should  be  loyal  to  the'  organization.  If  mistakes 

are  made,  assist  in  helping  to  work  them  out.  And  do  not  talce 
business  away  from  the  association  as  this  increases  cost'. 

6.  The  members  should  elect  men  who  have  made  a success  of  their 

owa  private  business  as  directors.  The  directors  are  those 
members  who  are  elected  as  a committee  to  represent  the  group 
and  be  responsible  to  the  stockholders. 

(a)  The  numbers  of  directors  vary,  usually  the  board  of 

directors  is  composed  of  5 or  7 members. 

(b)  The  directors  are  responsible  for  the  success  or  failure 

of  the  organization. 

(_c)  Directorship  is  not  an  honor  but  a duty. 

(d)  Directors  outline  and  decide  on  policy  of  organization. 

(1)  Business 

(2)  Membership 

(3)  Credit 

(4)  Finouce  if 
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(_e)  The  directors,  "before  deciding  on  policy,  should  insist  on 
a survey  of  conditions  and  facts  from  as  many  sources  as 
possible . 

(f)  Directors  should  en5)loy  efficient  management.  It  is 

seldom,  if  ever,  advisable  for  one  of  the  directors  to 
become  manager. 

(g)  Directors  should  not  become  involved  with  the  details  of 

management  and  should  rule  only  on  general  policies. 

(h)  The  manager  is  the  person  to  work  out  details  and  present 

facts  and  results  to  the  board  of  directors. 

(i)  The  directors,  for  the  success  of  the  organization,  must 

develop  and  maintain  some  sort  of  educational  program 
to  keep  the  membership  informed  as  to  the  association. 

This  would  lead  to  the  statement  that  one  of  the  most  important  duties 
in  a cooperative  association  is  that  of  the  directors.  The  success  of  any 
association  will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  directors  to  work  together 
and  work  out  problems  for  the  good  of  the  group  instead  of  the  individual. 

There  is  no  better  training  for  such  service  than  being  an  officer  in  a 4-H 
club  and  the  training  received  in  4-H  club  meetings. 

Lesson  6. — Growth  of  Cooperative  Marketing  in  the  United  States 

Cooperative  marketing  is  older  than  most  people  realize.  There  have 
been  cooperative  marketing  associations  in  the  United  States  for  some  60  years. 
There  were  not  many  of  these  organizations,  and  according  to  official  record 
they  did  not  increase  much,  until  1900. 

1.  Cooperative  marketing  and  purchasing  associations  reported  to 

Federal  Government 


Date 


Number 


1900 

1910 

1915 

1925 

1931 


1,000 

3,467 

5,424 

10,803 

11,950 


2.  The  business  of  these  associations  has  naturally  increased. 


Date  Handled 

1915  $ 635,839^000  worth  of  business 
1925  2,400,000,000  worth  of  business 
1931  2,400,000,000  worth  of  business 


Note. — This  last  is  an  increase  in  amount  of  bushels  and  units 
handled,  but  because  of  the  lower  price  the  dollars  were  the  same. 
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3.  The  meinhership  in  these  associations  increased  with  the  associations. 


4.  A survey  of  192  associations  in  1931  indicated  that  they  had  in- 

creased their  memhership  33  percent  and  their  husiness  28  percent 
since  1929. 

5.  Types  of  cooperative  marketing  associations  in  the  United  States. 

(a)  Gpain 
(h)  Cotton 

(c)  Livestock 

(d)  Wool  and  Mohair 

(e)  Fruits,  vegetables,  and  nuts 

(f)  Dairy  products 
(^)  Poultry  and  eggs 
(h)  Tobacco 

6.  Types  of  cooperative  marketing  in  Kansas. 

(a)  Grain 

(b)  Livestock 

(c)  Dairy  products 

(d)  Poultry  and  eggs 

(_e)  Fruits  and  vegetables 
(f)  Wool  and  Mohair 

7.  List  types  of  cooperative  marketing  in  your  county. 

8.  Are  the  cooperative'  associations  in  your  county  a part  of  the 

national  system  of  cooperative  marketing  for  their  product? 

This  would  lead  again  to  the  statement  that  to  be  effective  these 


associations  must  have  volume  for  the  local  unit.  The  regional  unit  must  be 
supported  by  the  local  unit,  and  the  national  organization  must  be  supported 
by  the  regional  unit.  The  system  of  cooperative  marketing  is  becoming  larger 
and  larger  and  as  such  merits  the  support  and  the  best  that  the  young  farmer 
has  to  offer. 


Date 


Number  of  farmer  members 


1915 

1925 

1931 


2,200,000 

3,000,000 


651,186 
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